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NEWS OF 


HETHER the full facts about the clash between an 

American naval patrol aeroplane, a B-24, and Russian 

fighters in the neighbourhood of Libau will ever be 

known is problematic Certainly they are not known 

yet. From the official statement issued by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, three days after the event, one clear conclusion emerges 
The Russian fighters fired at the American plane, which 
“turned towards the sea and disappeared.” So much may be 
assumed to be true, since the Russians admit the attack themselves. 
But nothing else can yet be assumed. Was the American plane 
destroyed ? It seems almost certain that it was, though survivors 
may yet be found. Did the Americans, as the Soviet Note to 
Washington suggests, open fire on the Russian fighters? The 
American authorities say that the B-24 was not armed. Did the 
incident take place “ south of Libau” ? If so what was an American 
plane, which, according to the Americans, was on a routine 
training flight from Wiesbaden to Copenhagen, doing anywhere 
near Libau, which is in Latvia, at the extreme eastern end of the 
Baltic? All these questions need an answer, but till the answer 
is available judgement on many aspects of this disturbing affair 
must be suspended. The American claim to fly freely over any 
part of the Baltic may be legally tenable, but it appears that Russia 
has elaborate defensive—and not necessarily only defensive— 
installations on the Latvian coast, and anything that looks like an 
attempt to spy on them from the air is calculated to provoke a 
sharp reaction. Is it worth while to invite that reaction ? Wherever 
the rights and wrongs may ultimately prove to lie—and it must be 
assumed to be possible that there is some of both on each side— 
it is clear that something very like the kind of incident that was 
always feared during the blockade of Berlin has taken place. The 
matter could not be in safer hands than Mr. Dean Acheson’s, and 


Trying It On at Trieste 


fo say that there is more in the latest exchanges over Trieste than 
Practically nothing meets 


the eye. Count Sforza’s offer to negotiate directly with Yugoslavia 
on the future of Trieste, in which he referred to the possibility 





American public opinion is showing commendable self-restraint. . 
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of certain small concessions to Yugoslavia, may simply have been 
intended to draw attention to the elections about to take place ia 
the Yugoslav sector of the Free Territory, and thus to forestall 
a Yugoslav attempt to annex it. That is to say, the Italian move may 
have been limited, local and temporary But such a conclusion 
does not fit very well with the fact that Count Sforza’s speech at 
Milan last Saturday was a full-dress review of the European situa- 
tion in which the Trieste question was dealt with with impressive, 
and even masterly, statesmanship ; and it does not fit at all—after 
making every concession to Balkan and Communist exaggeration— 
with the caterwauling since set up in the Yugoslav Press. It is 
practically certain that the Italian offer touched a very. raw spot 
in Yugoslav diplomacy. . The creation of the Free Territory was a 
temporary expedient, resorted to in order to get the Peace Treaty 
with Italy and Germany's war-time Balkan satellites out of the way. 
It was a concession made to the Russians, who at that time (1946) 
were looking after Yugoslav interests. But since then the breach 
between Tito and the Cominform has occurred, and there is no 
telling where the Russians stand in the Trieste question, which they 
have always regarded as a mere bargaining counter. It is two years 
since the Western Powers in their Three-Power Declaration declared 
that the Peace Treaty was not workable and that the Italian claim 
to the whole Free [erritory should be recognised. Since then 
nothing important has happened at Trieste. So why should Count 
Sforza choose this moment to reopen the whole question, and why 
should the Yugoslavs resent his offer so much? The most likely 
answer is that Marshal Tito is at the most awkward juncture in his 
diplomatic policy, having lost Russian support and not yet being 
sure of Western support 


The Delhi Agreement 


The temptation to read too much into the agreement which has 
emerged from the discussions between the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan must be resisted The agreement itself. is confined to 
the question of minorities, particularly in East and West Bengal and 
Assam. On the other economic and political problems bedevilling 
relations between the two Dominions no visible progress has been 
made, though invisible progress may well have been ; in that event 
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the result will in due time be disclosed. But the tension has been 
the atmosphere has been at least partially cleared ; personal 
contacts have been established ; the two national leaders have pub- 


licly declared their confidence in one another 


eased 


That amounts in sum 


to a great deal. So do the actual provisions of the minorities agree- 


ent. Under it minorities are to be protected, and they are to 
look for protection to the State in which they live, not the State with 
winch they have tes of race or religion That is of the first im- 
. ce; nothing was more disastrous in Europe in the years 
between the wars than the appeals of minorities to a State outside 
he rders to protect them against their own Government. Neither 
€ orities to be expelled or encouraged to migrate: on the 

C every endeavour is to be made in both India and Pakistan 
to st recent migrants to return and to recover their looted 
property or. failing that, to get compensation for it. All that is 
peful. So are the courageous speeches made by Pandit 
Neth and Liaquat Ali Khan in their respective Assemblies— 
c ageous because in each case there is an extremist faction which 
egards the agreement as a surrender. So is the statement that 
he two Prime Ministers are to meet again from time to time. 
So is the acceptance by both countries of Sir Owen Dixon, 
the Australian .judge, as United Nations mediator in Kashmir. 


If there can be settlement there 
rmony between India and Pakistan is not only possible but 


Kashmir is the crucial issue. 


ew fh 
CW tld 


New Hope in America 


It may yet be decided that Senator Vandenberg’s recent message 


ng Mr. Hoffman of his support marked a turning point in 
American foreign policy. Already the malaise which has affected 
a)! discussion of foreign affairs for months has begun to disappear, 


the return of the Republican John Foster Dulles to the State 
Department in an advisory capacity has shown that the President 
s ing to accept the support offered by Senator Vandenberg on 
ehalf of all believers in a bi-partisan foreign policy. The recent 
sles which have been hampering the State Department have 
een thr ld. The search for Communists within the United 
States has been pursued to the point of hysteria. At the same time 
erican policy has experienced several set-backs, the worst being 

é€ triumph of the Communists in China. And thirdly the fear has 
that the bi-partisan foreign policy mav have gone for ever. 
trouble that Senator Vandenberg has probably 
ito put right. The MacCarthy witch-hunt has also passed its 
As to the most important point of all—the 
of State Department policy—it much 
ince of being settled now that the Secretarv of State can 
evote more time to his proper work and less to personal self- 


ecio 


third 


hectic phase 


stands a 


ce. But still the most that can be said is that the corner may 

rned Senator MacCarthyv mav have been scotched, 

blind isolationism for which he stands has not been. Nor 

e his powerful supporters within the Republican Party been 

t ght to book It is also unlikely that Mr. Dulles. who has made 


ber of mistakes both in internal politics and in foreign affairs, 

al breathe new life into the bi-partisan policy. And as 
State Department, it is not yet back on the clear path which 
greatest days of Mr 


has another 


wed in the Marshall's Secretaryship. 


chance 


and Formosa 


Ik Army pe nel manning anti-aircraft batteries 
€ i € een ¢ ent, though unconfirmed, for 
‘ he Nat t Ai Force has begun to 
r py lior the air {ror hat Chiang Kai-shek’s head 
re ‘ escribe as Rus fighters. Whether the 
est e R an <« (less probably) Japanese 
c a ed | Russi: pilots does not really 
‘ Anvt ee hicl terferes with bombing 
I Os he ome li may not be right 
lor R pile defen i but it is much less right for 
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Chinese pilots to attack it. From the interior, meanwhile, comes 
news of the inevitable aftermath of civil war—famine and banditry, 
Much of the latter has a political complexion, and there is no doubt 
that the Peking Government faces problems of pacification which 
in some provinces are serious. General Lin Piao recently announced 
that, apart from these internal security tasks, the Communists’ jm. 
mediate military objective is the capture of Hainan Island, againgt 
which (according to reports from Formosa which probably have 
some basis in fact) small-scale combined operations have already 
been attempted without success. The disappearance from the 
immediate agenda of both Tibet and Formosa (both origin. lly targets 
for this year) is significant. 


Wage Pressure Grows 

It is steadily becoming clearer that a large number of trade 
unionists—possibly a majority—are determined to learn about the 
perils of inflation the hard way. One by one the unions decide to 
ignore the policy of wage restraint recommended by the Government 
and accepted by the Trades Union Congress. The engincers made 
up their minds long ago that they wanted an increase of £1 a 
week, and last Friday they decided to issue to all union members 
ballot papers which present strike action as one of the possible 
alternatives. At the Easter conferences many unions declared against 
wage restraint, and a number of others are clearly restive about it, 
Before many months have passed restiveness may have become per- 
fectly respectable, since the T.U.C. only promised to hold the line so 
long as the cost of living index remained below 118, and it is at 
present moving steadily up to that figure. What passes all belief is 
that the unions can fail to learn the simple lesson of these figures. If 
wages and prices are to begin a new race against each other, there 
can be no real winner—only losers. For the population at-large 
there is nothing but uncertainty, misery and hardship in_ this 
disastrous course. And yet the unions seem determined to take it. 
Even if the Government decides to give way to this pressure, and 
thus to take one more step towards the abyss, it cannot satisfy the 
present wage demands. It cannot even postpone the day when the 
unions learn their bitter lesson. 


A Tangled Webb? 

Mr. Maurice Webb may vet have to suffer for the popularity 
which he now enjoys. The hope that he would work some sort of 
miracle at the Ministry of Food has risen too high and it descended 
with something of a bump when his over-publicised announcement 
on Wednesday turned out to be the usual business of an ounce off 
here and an ounce on there. If hope rises again when the results 
of the review of the points system are announced next week or 
when the fate of the five-shilling limit on restaurant meals is decided, 
it is.still doubtful whether the Minister can remain the permanent 
junior Santa Claus he is now taken to be. It is next to impossible 
for any Minister of Food to remain popular for long—even if he 
Mr. Webb probably has the right idea if he 
really intends to aim at a steady increase in all rations until rationing 
becomes unnecessary. It must be the aim of any good Minister of 
Food to cut the ground from under his own feet. But does Mr. 
Webb intend to do that ? Or could he do it if he wanted to? The 
appalling tangle which he revealed in his statement on bacon and 
butter prices last week may take years to untie. In effect the price 
rise due to the removal of a number of subsidies to farmers has 
been concentrated on bacon and butter. That is simply to say 
that a price level already distorted by the very existence of subsidies 
has been further distorted by the manipulation of those subsidies 


is a sausage lover. 


or what are known as “ psychological ” reasons re day wh 

f hat known as vchological n Tl j hen 
people bought what they could afford and did not buy what 
they could not afford is passing Ihe cooking of British 


food 
disastrous, as the cooking of 


prices has become as common, and 


British food 


quite 


If Mr. 


possibl) ag 
Webb wants 


to remain a popular figure he had best realise from the start that» 


in confusing the relationship between costs and prices he is simply 
laying up trouble for himself and for the country. 
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INEFFECTIVE ARABS 


T has become axiomatic for British and American statesmen 
to assert that the salvation of the Middle East is to be sought 
through ordered economic progress. So often has this belief 
‘ed that it has even found an echo in the utterances 


been statec 
who, for 


of the princes and governors of the Arab States 
the most part, however, continue to treat politics as an endless 
in which personalities are of more concern than 
ind the winning of power more important than what 
Unfortunately there is 


adventure, 
principles 
is done with it when it has been won. 
little evidence to show that the picture of the Middle East and 
its problems, as seen from outside, bears much resemblance to 
the picture as seen from within. An article by Lord Kinross on 
a later page illustrates the painstaking care and tact with which 
the Western Powers are setting about their self-appointed task 
if buttressing the precarious stability of the Middle East. By 
way of contrast, the Council of the Arab League, which has 
iust met in Cairo, succeeded in deliberating for a week without 
touching on any of the issues which appear, to non-Arab 
ybservers, to be most obviously in need of urgent attention. 
All that the politicians assembled at Cairo managed to agree 
yn was a series of negative resolutions based on the unproved 
assumptions that King Abdullah is a potential traitor and the 
State of Israel a figmen. of the imagination. Nothing was done 
for the refugees except to offer them the citizenship of the 
countries in which they find themselves ; nothing was said to 
carry a stage further the constructive suggestions of the Clapp 
Commission ; nothing was done to heal the trade war which has 
broken out between two of the member States—Syria and 
ebanon. It might reasonably be supposed that the final 
break-up of the Arab League awaits only the snapping of one 
f its many weak links ; but it is equally possible that the League 
will continue its nominal existence, each State being consoled 
by the knowledge that the League lacks both the power and 
the will to put its resolutions into effect. 


the 

It would, happily, be wrong to assume that this negative 
attitude gives the same satisfaction to all Arabs that it 
presumably affords to the politicians. One generation—the 
generation represented at Cairo—has enjoyed a monopoly of 
political power everywhere in the Arab world since the collapse 
vf the Ottoman Empire. Another generation is greedy for the 
power that has so far been denied it and—at least until their 
actions have proved them wrong—it would be fair to assume 
that these younger men could make better use of power than 
their elders. In two of the Arab League States the turn of 
events is now giving the critics a chance to show their capabilities. 
In Egypt the Wafd Government, headed by Nahas Pasha, has 
not yet been in office long enough to disappoint the hopes of 
the electorate which voted it into power, and it contains two 
three Ministers who have shown commendable speed in 
translating their reforming theories into practice. There is, of 
course, the danger that this Government may, like so many 
thers, founder on the rock of personalities. Relations between 
the King and his Prime Minister have become more strained 
following the resignation of Sirry Pasha who, as Chief of the 
Royal Cabinet, had done much to smooth away the old 
antagonism between the two. There is also the risk of a split 
within the ranks of the Wafd party itself, brought on by rivalry 
between the candidates who aspire to succeed Nahas Pasha 
in the leadership. But if these pitfalls are avoided, Egypt may 
deserve the position of primacy among the States of the Middle 
East, which she has always claimed for herself, by demonstrating 


that a Government can be at the same time constitutionally 
elected, tolerant of criticism, reforming and strong. 

Ihe second State to show signs of moving out of the political 
doldrums is Jordan. Half of the seats in the new Assembly, 
for which elections have been held this week, were reserved for 
constituencies in what is left of Arab Palestine. These Arabs, 
whichever way they vote, may be expected to have a profound 
effect on the character of their new motherland. All of them, 
whether settled or refugees, have had direct experience of the 
catastrophe of war, and are unlikely to be satisfied with the 
old slogans of nationalism which still serve as substitutes for 
party programmes in most of the neighbouring countries. 
Moreover these Arabs can look back on twenty-five years’ 
experience of British mandatory rule, which, whatever its short- 
comings may have been, provided a taste of the theory and 
practice of modern administration which the educated classes, 
at any rate, are determined not to abandon if it can be helped. 
Whether this new State on both sides of the Jordan will be 
able to fuse its inhabitants into a nation, and whether such a 
nation can survive without access to the Mediterranean, are 
legitimate subjects for debate. Although Abdullah’s kingdom 
stood up exceptionally well two years ago to the first shock 
of war, its internal structure has suffered in the interim, as 
shown particularly in the growth of corruption and bureaucracy 
and in the growing tendency to identify all radical tendencies 
with Communism. King Abdullah has yet to reconcile his new 
subjects with his old, but the fact that such reconciliation is 
possible makes Jordan a potential cause for hope. 

To his hidebound colleagues in the Arab League King 
Abdullah is still a cause for despair ; the reason being that he 
is believed to have been ready to negotiate with Israel. Whether 
the object of his negotiations was a full-blown peace treaty or 
simply a regularisation of the armistice which would relieve the 
tension on the frontier and allow for some trade exchanges, is 
immaterial. The odium which, in most Arab circles, attaches 
to the idea of negotiation with Israel can only be compared with 
the loathing, in occupied Europe, of collaboration with the 
Nazis. Unquestionably the passions aroused by the existence 
of Israel are the chief obstacle in the way of an effective dove- 
tailing of the resources of the West and the needs of the Middle 
East. In the recent foreign affairs debate in the House of 
Commons speakers of all parties exclaimed against the folly of 
Iraq’s continued closing of the pipeline to Haifa, and against 
the unwisdom (probably even the illegality) of Egypt's refusal 
to allow Israel-bound cargoes through the Suez Canal. But, 
however exasperating the sight of people cutting off their noses 
to spite their faces may be, it is possible to claim that this is 
one of the traditional rights of man. Certainly, as Mr. Bevin 
patiently explained to the Commons, there is nothing further 
that can be done by way of rational argument about this 
particular form of economic self-muulation 

Does this mean that the West, in its approach to the Middle 
Eastern scene, must adapt itself to all the prejudices, unreason- 
» 


reasonable, of the indigenous inhabitants 7 


able as well as 
Must Israel be excluded from the planners’ calculations out of 


the same sense of tact that prompts the visitor to a mosque 
to remove his shoes? All economic, political and strategic 
considerations are opposed to such a concession. Yet it is 


difficult to see how anything except time is going to reconcile 
the Arabs to Israel’s existence, and time is a commodity which, 
in the West, is in short supply. It should, be possible 


nowever, 
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for the Western Powers to act as intermediaries between Israel 
and her neighbours, to keep the ring against a fresh outbreak 
of violence and at the same time to encourage economic 
developments such as those outlined by the Clapp Commission. 
But the West must reconcile itself to the assumption, which will 
be universally made in the Middle East, that there is no 
boundary between economic aid and political interference. It 
will be no use protesting that this assumption is a calumny ; 
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partly because the protests will not be believed and Partly 
because total political detachment is, in fact, impossible. The 
rickety structures of more than one Arab State are as liable to 
collapse by the breath of a boom as by the gale of a slump. 
There would be no wisdom in perpetuating these outdated 
fabrics, nor would the best interests of the West or of the Arabs 
themselves be served if the impression gained ground that we 
were doing anything towards patching them up. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


had never been at the Maundy Money ceremony till this year. 

The offer of a privileged place close to the sanctuary where the 

King and Queen sat was not to be declined lightly—or indeed at 
all. The brilliance of the scene, with the grey walls of the Abbey as 
setting, was striking—the King in naval uniform, the Queen in her 
favourite mauve, the clergy in robes of different colours, and the 
Yeomen of the Guard, with their scarlet and gold, the most brilliant 
of all. Holders of strange offices (“ The Clerk of the Cheque,” “ The 
Serjeant of the Vestry of H.M.’s Chapel Royal ”) swam impressively 
into ken, and officials of Royal Almony, girt with symbolic towels, 
recalled the origin of the ceremony—the washing of the apostles’ 
so, for no obscure reason, did the nosegays of sweet herbs 
which they carried. Something else was recalled, too—the fantastic 
stories circulated in certain quarters about the state of the King’s 
leg and his inevitable ‘incapacity to fulfil his duties. In the Abbey 
last week King George stood, like everyone else, through a large 
part of the hour's service, and made two journeys, down one side 
of the long choir and far into the nave, up the other side, and then 
down and up again, distributing the different alms to the twenty-four 
aged men and twenty-four aged women who sat in the front rows, 
Each got three bags, 
and a 


feet : 


men on one side and women on the other 


one containing money in lieu of clothing, one more money 
r pennies, twopences, threepences and fourpences amount- 
ing to as many pence as the years of the King’s age. The silver 
cannot be spent, but it can be sold at much more than face value. 
There should, incidentally, have been fifty-five old men and fifty-five 


old women, but only twenty-four of each were able to attend the 


third silve 


ceremony. 
* * * * 


The Director of the Bureau of Current Affairs, defending his 
i nst the charge of pro-Soviet bias, states that out of 


Organisation agai 


18S handbooks, pamphlets, &c., published in a period of nearly 
three vears, 182 said nothing about Soviet Russia. That in itself 
might be interpreted, if not as pro-Soviet bias, at any rate as 


charitable But what kind of contribution is made to 
the discussion of current affairs by a body which mentions Russia 


in three out of 185 publications ? 
* * . * 


ntention 


Town-Planning scheme 
but we have had to 
wait till this week for the exposition of the full details—which the 
y Press now provides in two admirably-produced quarto 
mes. For every Cambridge man they are a fascinating study 

olume 2 with its sixty maps than volume 1 with its full 


The main outlines of the Cambridge 


were published towards the end of last year ; 


ne F 
and reasoned explanation of the new proposals. The most arresting 
s, of course, the suggestion that Sidney Street, Bridge Street and 
M ene Street should be freed of all through traffic by the 


erecuior f a barrier against all but foot-passengers at the North- 


S t-€ t yn Lane end of Magdalene Street, and the 

C of ne through te from St. Andrews Street, 

Emn nd Christ's, curving round—considerably to 

} t of Ie t the Huntingdon Road at the top of 

( H | t ly controy 1. So, to a much smaller 
e% t the posed link between the Trumpington Road and 
t Mad £ 1 Hunt don Roads via extended Chaucer 
d w bridge across the river and the Barton and Grange 
Roads, or new western road further out. But there is nothing 
controve about 1 w Chesterton Bridge (to carry traffic 


from the Trumpington and Hills Roads to the Ely Road) for the 
Cambridge Town Council undertook to build the bridge by 1917; 
it has never been built yet. A comprehensive, far-sighted, courageous 
plan. How much of it will materialise—and when ? That depends 
primarily on the Town and County Councils. 

* * * * 

A great many readers of The Times must, I am certain, have been 
profoundly impressed by the letter on “The Message of Easter” 
from Canon H. K. Luce, the headmaster of Durham School, which 
appeared in that paper on Tuesday. A leading article in The Times 
on Saturday included the statement that “the significance which 
Christians attach to the Crucifixion is due to their belief that it 
was followed by the Resurrection [the writer, rather curiously, does 
not say “ the fact that it was followed by the Resurrection ”], and it 
is at this point that secular idealists part company with believers, 
and that here lies the “ divide between believers and others.” On 
that Canon Luce comments: “I think there are today a good many 
who would wish to call themselves Christians, and yet would not 
find themselves on the Christian side of the ‘ divide’ as you define 
it. Their estimate of the significance of Good Friday does not 
necessarily depend on any subsequent event in space and time, much 
less on any particular interpretation of such event.” This broad- 
minded recognition of the fact that the evidence for the Crucifixion 
and the evidence for the Resurrection are not entirely of the same 
order, and that many who do not hesitate to profess and call them- 
selves Christians make some reservation about the literal acceptance 
of the Resurrection narratives (which are in some respects discrepant) 
will no doubt provoke sharp criticism But very many will be deeply 
grateful to Canon Luce for his challenge to The Times’ virtual 
excommunication of reverent students of the Gospels whose con- 
clusions may be less dogmatic than The Times’ own. 

* * * * 

Mr. I. J. Pitman’s desire for a decent name for the Festival of 
Britain site on the south bank of the Thames is laudable, but I am 
not greatly impressed by any of the suggestions advanced so far. 
For that matter I don’t expect anyone to be greatly impressed by 
mine, which is that a long-forgotten name—Cuper’s Gardens— 
should be revived. As far as I can gather, this not very reputable 
pleasure-resort occupied in the eighteenth century almost exactly 
the site of the Festival of Britain buildings, and there is something 
to be said for rescuing these old associations from oblivion. And 
if Cuper’s Gardens is not much better than any other style and 
title, it is not so very much worse. I have no extensive knowledge 
of Mr. Cuper, beyond the fact that he secured some damaged statues 
for his garden from the Lord Arundel of the day (whose gardener 
he had been), and that he was famous for his fireworks, but if 
sufficiently provoked I could no doubt unearth more particulars. 

* * + * 

I am not surprised that the singular proposal of the Derbyshire 
Education Committee to establish a school for climbers in a mansion 
at Buxton purchased, it is said, for £17,000, should be severely 
criticised by the Buxton Liberal Association. The figure mentioned 
is, of course, only the cost of acquiring the building. What the 
cost of running the school, and what its purpose, remain to be dis- 
closed. On those points, it may be assumed, Derbyshire ratepayers 
will have enquiries to make. So, I should hope, will the Minister 
of Education. There may be some good explanation ; the need for 
one is manifest. JANUS 
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These Flying Saucers 
By ROBERT WAITHMAN Washington 


ITH your permission and indulgence we will address 
ourselves to the subject of Flying Saucers ; and we will 
begin with a short lament for the lost days of certainty. 

By the Beard of the Prophet, isn’t there going to be anything in 
future on which we can nay an unequivocal stand, saying either 

“Yes, | am sure it is so,” “No, I am sure it is not so” ? Only 
a little time has passed since the generations of assurance, when 
nothing had yet occurred to challenge acceptance of the twenty or 
thirty restful ideas which, whether they are right or wrong, a man 
needs as an aid to good digestion. And look at us now—uncertain, 
poised between belief and disbelief, unable to make up our minds 
on as fundamental a thing as a Flying Saucer. 

The White House now says that President Truman has no know- 
ledge of the existence of any kind of Flying Saucer. The 
Department of Defence says: “ None of the three services or any 
other agency in the Department of Defence is conducting 
experiments, classified or otherwise, with disc-shaped flying objects 
which could be a basis for the reported phenomena. There 
has been no evidence that the phenomena are attributable to the 
activity of any foreign nation.” An Air Force “ Special Project ” 
which for two years investigated 375 reports from people who said 
they had seen Flying Saucers has affirmed that all these reports 
were “the result of (1) Misinterpretation of various conventional 
objects: (2) A mild form of mass-hysteria, or (3) Hoaxes.” 
Shouldn't that be enough for anybody ? It might be if it were 
not that (1) scientific and aercnautical progress in this century 
has conditioned everybody to accept phenomena far more 
improbable than Flying Saucers; (2) the current state of public 
morality condones official prevarication and/or straightforward 
lying when it is done in the name of security ; and (3) we are here 
dealing with a subject—the appearance of strange objects in the 
sky—which for centuries has filled the human mind with fear and 
awe 

In brief, all that has been said officially in the United States 
up to now is not enough to dispel the idea—which can be discerned 
to vary in different individuals from a vague uneasiness to a half 
or three-quarters conviction—that something out of the ordinary, 
something inadequately explained, has been and probably still 
is flying about in the air. There is no room here to go into the 
evidence in any detail. A great deal has now piled up. And, while 
a lot of it no doubt can be explained in terms of misinterpretation, 
hallucination and hoax, it remains most difficult to see how the 
remaining part can thus be dismissed. Numbers of experienced 
airline and Air Force pilots say they have seen something. One 
Air Force pilot who saw and gave chase to something that had 
already been spotted from the ground (in Kentucky, in January, 
1948) was killed when, at high altitude, his plane went to pieces. A 
Navy Commander has described the tracking of something through 
the telescope of a theodolite—something which was travelling at very 
great speed in the upper atmosphere. There are some American 
towns where dozens or scores of people have given similar descrip- 
tions of something which all of them claim to have seen. Suppose 
that this was mass-hysteria ? There are several air-bases and army 
posts where officers and officials with modern instruments of 
observation have reported that they saw something. Is all that 
mass-hysteria too ? 

Hundreds of reports have come in. They did not stop coming 
in when the Air Force announced that there were no Flying Saucers 
and that its project was being abandoned. They have not stopped 
coming in during the last week or so since the White House and 
the Defence Department put out the latest denials. And now we 
shall have to proceed with great caution; for these denials have 
implications which do not yet appear to have been fully examined 
in this country, and the implications are going to carry us very far, 
unless we watch out, and possibly whether we watch out or not. 

The latest denials were occasioned by the publication of an 
article in a Washington weekly magazine called United States News, 
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and by a coincidental broadcast by commentator called Henry J. 
Taylor, a man with a national audience. What the United States 
News and Mr. Taylor approximately said was that there were 
indeed such things as Flying Saucers, and that they were aircraft 
of extraordinary design now being developed in great secrecy by 
or for one of the armed services. (“105 feet in diameter, circular 
in shape .. . each saucer appears to have a series of variable jet 
nozzles around its rim... direction of the aircraft and its velocity 
in turn evidently are controlled by the angle at which the jet nozzles 
are tilted, the number operating, the power applied.”) Up to the 
time when this explanation was offered it had seemed to a good 
number of people that something of the sort was the easiest thing 
to believe. And the only way to get anywhere at all with the Flying 
Saucer story was to take it in short, simple stages. 

First: either there was something in the story or there was 
nothing in the story. In view of the very large number of 
circumstantial accounts from reputable observers, it seemed easier 
to believe that there was something of unusual pattern in the air 
than to believe that all these observers had imagined it or made 
it up. Second: if there was something of unusual pattern in the 
air, it must have been designed and manufactured either by people 
on earth or by people not on earth—that is, by the inhabitants of 
some other planet. It seemed easier to believe that the job had 
been done right here on earth, particularly in view of the known 
recers’ progress in the air and the known current preoccupation 
with scientific research. Third: if this was a new sort of plane 
produced here on earth, the likeliest makers of it would be either the 
Americans or the Russians. It seemed easier, for many reasons, 
to believe that the Americans would be turning it out. 

The serious trouble, warning of which was conscientiously given 
several paragraphs ago, is now coming uncomfortably close. When 
the White House and the Department of Defence say that no 
Government department is making or Flying Saucers (“ We are 
not denying this because of any development of secret weapons, 
but purely because we know of nothing to support these rumours,” 
said Mr. Charles Ross, the President’s Press Secretary), it could 
amount to a piece of official prevarication—as it would be, for 
instance, if some private concern or some part of the aircraft industry 
were doing the work—and it could be a plain lie. But it seems 
easier to believe that it is neither. Since the President and the 
Department of Defence would be in serious difficulties with the 
electorate in the future if they were ever proved to have deliberately 
misled the people in this case, it is easier to believe that Flying 
Saucers are not being produced here and are almost certainly not 
being produced without American knowledge in Russia—or, for 
that matter, in Britain either. 

The implications of this readjustment of belief are plain; and 
we shall have to go plunging on, with scarcely a pause to mop 
the beads of perspiration now gathering on the forehead. We shall 
have to start the easy-stage exercise again; and now we are down 
to two simple alternatives. One: there are no Flying Saucers, and 
all the reports are false. Two: there are Flying Saucers, and they 
come from another world in the infinite universe. It may be better 
to stop here. Of course there are no Flying Saucers: they are 
tricks of the imagination or leg-pulls. Those who can should accept 
alternative one and drop into a dreamless and enviable sleep. Those 
who can’t had better consider at least an outline of the argument 
on alternative two, which has cropped up here in several literate 
forms during the last few months. 

It begins by asking whether anyone can dismiss from his mind 
altogether the possibility that a race of beings, one or more 
centuries further advanced along the scientific path than we, have 
found the answers to questions we are now beginning to ask. We 
are talking about an earth satellite vehicle, rockets and radar 
experiments with the moon. Suppose rhey—the other beings had 
got far beyond that. Suppose they had got to the point of sending 
remotely controlled or manned “ observer units” to and from the 
earth. Well? For at least two centuries there have been reports 
of unexplained objects in the skies. If they have lately become 
more frequent, it may be because the far-away beings have made 
recent progress, or because our atomic explosions and high-altitude 
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rockets have attracted their attention. You see why it would have 
been better not to goon. The whole thing gets worse from this point. 
It is not only that—as anyone who looks back into the files can 
discover—the first official statements issued on the U.S. Air Force's 
“Project Saucer,’ which began in January, 1948, revealed much 
uncertainty and on one occasion went so far as to say that these 
phenomena were not a joke. It was much later that, without 
any adequate explanation of much of the material that had been 
gathered, the official line was changed to the present brusque ~“ all 
bunk” policy. The question whether the Air Force has come into 
possession of information which it isn't prepared to launch upon an 
over-excited world has not surprisingly occurred to a number of 
people here 

‘Project Saucer” was resoundingly declared to have been closed 
last December. But it has been reported, apparently reliably, that 
Air Force intelligence officers have been flown to the site of airfields 
and airports where pilots have sighted “ unidentified flying bodies ” 
within the last few weeks and have submitted the pilots to thorough 
interrogation. And it is not only that either. I know a man who 
says he is a friend of such a pilot. He says that when the Air Force 
men reached the airport they went over the pilot's plane with a 
Geiger counter, which is an instrument that detects any sign of 
radio-activity, The man I know demands to be told why, if they 
feel as certain about the non-existence of Flying Saucers as they're 
supposed to feel, they go on fiddling about with Geiger counters. 
I haven't been able to give him any really convincing answer. 


Where Should the Left Be? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, M.P. 

R. EDELMAN’S* political tactics are magnificent but they 
are not war. Huey Long used to say, “ It is child’s play 
to form a Fascist party: all you have to do is to 

cal] it an anti-Fascist party,” and it is hard not to feel that Mr. 
Edelman in a somewhat similar spirit feels that his party could 
easily win a Socialist majority if only it would have the wisdom 
to adopt an anti-Socialist policy. Who is it who is going to get 
this majority 2? Which is the baby and which is the bath? That 
s what I find so difficult to see 

It is all very well to talk about attracting middle-class voters 
It is probably true enough that no party can obtain a secure 
which does not win for itself the support of a very 
substantial proportion of the middle class. But after all the party 
for whom Mr. Edelman speaks is still officially called the Labour 
Party. It is a party which at this very moment is celebrating the 
jubilee of its foundation in 1900. It was founded explicitly to give 
political representation to Labour at the expense of other classes 

to obtain “direct independent working-class representation in 
the House of Commons,” to work for “the possession of political 
power by the working-classes "—to quote the resolution. Precisely 
in order that it should not be distracted by divisions from this 
purpose it refused to commit itself to the Socialist resolutions of 
the 1893 Conference in favour of nationalisation—resolutions in 
which admittedly Keir Hardie personally believed. It may have 
been a good thing or it may have been a bad thing to have formed 
such a party. It may have been a good thing to have formed it 
fifty years ago. It may be quite unnecessary to have it today. But 
at any rate, for better or for worse, that is what the Labour Party 
is, OF was. 

Again, Mr. Edelman is certainly right in saying that Marx's 
prophecy that industrialism would bring a clear-cut division of 
society into a few capitalist masters and a vast majority of unskilled 
proletarian wage-slaves has proved false. Industrialism has produced 
instead the managerial society, and the largely bogus stage-battle 
between something called free enterprise and something called 
Socialism has diverted people's attention from the real issues—to 
what extent is the managerial control of industry inevitable, and 
how can we check the abuse of power by our new masters? But 


majority 


* An article by Maurice Edelman. M.P.. entitled “ Where Is The Left?” 
appeared in last week's Spectator. 
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again, if Socialists do not believe in the classless society, I do not 
know what they do believe in. That, by every classical definition 
is Socialism and nothing else is Socialism. ‘ Mankind when left 
free has always and in all parts of the world turned naturally to 
Communism,” wrote Keir Hardie in From Serfdom to Socialism, 
“ That it will do so again is the most likely forecast that can be made. 
and the great industrial organisations, the co-operative movement. 
the Socialist organisations and the Labour Party are each and alj 
developing the feeling of solidarity and of mutual aid which wil] 
make the inauguration of Communism a comparatively easy task 
as the natural successor to State Socialism.” 1 admit that that by 
Communism he did not mean Marxian Communism—atheism or 
materialism—but he did most certainly mean the classless society 

So, when someone talks of Socialists appealing to the middle 
classes, we may ask “ appeal to them to do what?” Are the middle 
classes to be asked to stop being middle-class and to behave exactly 
like the workers ? Are we going to appeal to the middle class to 
inaugurate the classless society—after having first demonstrated 
that the classless society is impracticable ? If so the appeal is not 
likely to attract them. Or are the technicians and the middle classes 
to be invited to come in to manage the managerial society and to 
manage the workers? If so, it was precisely because he thought 
it wrong that the workers of Lanark should be represented by 
gentlemen, who, “ for all I know, excellent people,” as he put it, 
were not themselves workers that Keir Hardie first stood for Parlia- 
ment and started the Labour movement. 

1 think myself that Socialism is a movement that makes sense 
in a capitalist society and as a protest against a capitalist society, 
but that we have moved into a post-capitalist society in which neither 
in this nor in other countries does either the Labour or the Socialist 
creed make sense. You cannot collect votes if you believe in nothing 
except in collecting votes, Whereas only five years ago we had at 
least to recognise the passionate sincerity with which Socialists 
preached their doctrines of nationalisation, it was remarkable how 
little impression the leaders gave that they themselves believed that 
any good would come to the workers or anybody else from the latest 
batch of nationalisations threatened at the last election. Everyone 
knows that if you want control you can control more effectively 
by controlling raw materials than by changing ownership. 
Nationalisation is no longer an economic doctrine but merely a 
platform cry. 

But the real question is—and it is a very real question—whether 
either the Conservatives or anybody else can do any better. Mr. 
Edelman speaks of “the need for an ultimately fundamental trans- 
formation of the social and economic structure of society.” Of 
course such a change is taking place, and has been taking place for 
some time, whether politicians on one side or the other like it or 
not. Mr. Colin Clark, back in the 1930s, had already shown what 
large changes were taking place in the sources within society from 
which investment was derived. But, of course, while there is every 
reason to think that the capitalist system, as the Victorians used 
the phrase, must, like other systems, have its day and cease to be, 
there is no reason whatsoever to think that Socialism will take its 
place. There is certainly no future for a purely negative, reactionary 
Conservatism—for a Conservatism which thinks it sufficient merely 
to repeal, or to stop, nationalisation and then to let what is called 
free enterprise have its way. There is no future for such a creed, not 
because we are necessarily better or more humane than our ancestors, 
but because the conditions for the restoration of such a society do 
not exist. 

For that same reason I do not think that there is much 
danger of the return of a Conservatism which will try to restore the 
vanished past. The Victorian factory was owned by one man, or 
by a few men, The typical owner also lived by, and managed, his 
factory. In the modern world with its vastly larger units of produc- 
tion, drawing capital from every section of the population, invested 
in one indirect form or another, ownership and management are 
divorced to an extent that would have been inconceivable to our 
ancestors, and this divorce makes nonsense alike of most of the 
arguments with which Ricardo defended the capitalist system and 
with which Marx attacked it. Large units, whether we like them 
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or not, are demanded by the needs of production. ‘It is useless 
merely to rail against them. The great need is, as Mr. Peter Drucker 
put it in his chapter “ A Conservative Approach” in The Future of 
Industrial Man “to prevent centralised bureaucratic despotism by 
building a genuine local self-government in the industrial sphere.” 

Psychological factors have a much greater influence over human 
happiness than material factors. You have only to look at the rich 
and to look at the poor to see the total lack of any beginnings 
of evidence that the rich are happier than the poor, and, once we suc- 
ceed in guaranteeing the primal securities, the influence of standard 
of living on happiness is, I am convinced, almost negligible. Indeed, 
so far as the poor do envy the rich, they envy them not for material 
but for spiritual reasons. They envy them not because the rich 
can spread their butter a little thicker on their bread but because in 
a number of ways the rich have more notice taken of them than the 
poor. So I am sure that, if we are to solve the problems of industry, 
the most important problems are the psychological problems of 
giving the worker work in which he can take a pride and of giving 
him some share of responsibility in his work. If those problems are 
solved he will not worry inordinately about the material rewards. 
If those problems are not solved then he will feel discontented 
and frustrated and doubtless will raise all sorts of material 
grievances, not understanding that the frustration is the real 
grievance, and not the poverty. 

It may, of course, well prove that the lines between parties are 
more rigidly drawn than in the easy-going past, and that neither side 
will be able to breach the other's lines in the very limited time which 
the international threat allows us. If so, party government in the 
form that we have known it must come to an end. But, if the 
deadlock is to be broken, then it can only be broken either, as Mr. 
Edelman says, by substantial Socialist inroads into the middle class 

or, alternatively, by substantial Conservative inroads into the 
working class. The latter is, I think, on the whole the more probable 

especially if the Socialists continue to preach nationalisation. A 
large number of working people already vote Conservative, and 
there is no reason why that large number should not be converted 
into a very large number. But the condition of this conversion is 
that the Conservatives have the courage to proclaim the truth about 
our international and our economic dangers. We stand in the most 
desperate peril of our history and at the hour of decision, and there 
neither is nor ought to be any future for any party that does not 
proclaim that peril to the people. 


Scotsmanshi P 
By WILFRED TAYLOR 


O be a competent Scot has always been rather a formidable 

undertaking. As a career Scotsmanship is continuously 

fraught with terrible responsibilities and carries serious 
occupational risks. A true Scot can never relax from the cradle 
to the grave. He must be vigilant from morning till night, and 
he must never let weariness undermine wariness. He is rather 
like a painter keeping a careful eye on a perpetual one-man show. 
As an occupation or profession Scotsmanship calls for continuous 
artistry superimposed on a. basis of solid, hard work. 

All good Scots, of course, are born and not made, although the 
Scottish Ancestry Research Council in Edinburgh has been doing 
a roaring trade in the manufacture of ad hoc Scots. Despite its 
exacting demands on the constitution, a real born-and-bred Scot 
enjoys his work and wouldn't change it for anything else. He takes 
a craftsman’s delight in technique, and is never so happy as when 
comparing notes on the aptitudes of his fellow-artists. When a Scot 
begins to lose his touch or to fall under the influence of an alien 
school, he can count on being exposed to a barrage of blunt home- 
truths from his colleagues. If, however, he incurs the censure of 
benighted outsiders, he can rest assured that his comrades will not 
let him down. Scotland is one of the most firmly closed of all 
the shops in the world. 

Although essentially a conservative institution, Scotsmanship is 
not unreceptive to progress. It has its static periods and its moments 
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of brisk ferment as new ideas fertilise the soil and germinate in 
crevices in the granite. These periodic eruptions are known 
collectively as the Scottish Renaissance, which has now run through 
many editions. Rebirth in Scotland is a commonplace occurrence, 
and gives a livelihood to many maieutic experts. When 2 renais- 
sance is taking place it always imposes heavier strains on the career 
Scot and adds to the burden on his back. Almost any other nation 
would collapse under the weight of chronic ‘rebirth and suffer a 
nation-wide nervous break-down. But the Scot takes this kind of 
thing in his stride and seldom, if ever, develops schizophrenia. He 
is a remarkably wiry and resilient creature and chary of neurosis. 
He has been brought up to cope with the business of being born 
Over and over again. 

Scotsmanship is at present going through a tough and testing 
phase. Since the Covenant passed into circulation, we have been 
almost continuously on the stage. A constant stream of critical 
pilgrims has been pouring in from the south to try and get the 
hang of us. Some of their letters have made curious reading, and 
have obviously been composed by writers to whom Scotsmanship 
is a new and strange phenomenon. But we don’t mind. It takes 
a lifetime of hard study to get more than an inkling of Scotsman- 
ship, and we can forgive the errors and blunders due to inexperience. 

One of the personal problems which any serious practitioner of 
Scotsmanship has to solve is how far he ought to go to satisfy 
preconceived ideas. There is a widely prevalent notion, especially 
in outlying parts of the globe, that a Scotsman is intrinsically a 
dour, canny denizen, much given to ancestor-worship, passionately 
preoccupied by tartan, whisky, heather, bagpipes and porridge, and 
congenitally void of humour. Since, obviously, there is a large 
consumer-demand for the Scottish primitive, and since this demand 
is, to a certain extent, the stock-in-trade of the Scottish Tourist 
Board, most of us feel that we must go part of the way at least to 
meet it. We are prepared to spend some of our time in being 
dour and canny and in mastering, with the help of the poets, the 
vernacular. With some practice we can train ourselves to miss the 
point of jokes and to go through the motions of thrift. Some of us 
even think that, in order to put sporran policy on a sure footing, 
the Tourist Board ought to set up a school for the training of 
synthetic, authentic Scottish characters who, on being supplied with 
a tam o’shanter, a kilt, bagpipes and a subsistence allowance, would 
be stationed at strategic tourist-points throughout the season. 

Since most of us possess reasonably broad accents, the language 
factor presents no great difficulties. We have no objection, for 
instance, to gratifying the English sense of humour by opening our 
mouths and speaking, or by shutting our mouths and being taciturn. 
Our real problem is how to convince the Englishman that civilisa- 
tion has straggled north of the Border without upsetting his ingrained 
belief that there is nothing to distinguish between an Englishman 
and a Scot except a cluster of peculiar habits. That takes real 
Scotsmanship. No conscientious Scot wants to hurt an English- 
man’s pride, and the English are very proud of what they imagine 
to be their close kinship with the Scots. No Scot has ever been 
heard to boast that he has a drop of English blood on his mother's 
side. Yet Englishmen are constantly harping on the Caledonian 
tincture in their blood-stream. The fact that the Scots are the 
greatest race of blood-donors on earth is no reason for them to 
recognise the propriety of miscegenation. We may not have a 
Mason and Dixon line, but we know instinctively where to draw 
the line. 

Scotsmanship calls, and always will call, for great moral energy 
and fixity of purpose. We have to be barbaric and civilised at the 
same time. We have to be incurably sentimental and as hard as 
nails. We have to be fissiparous and united. We must be perpetually 
filled with consuming convictions, and yet not quite agree among 
ourselves what we are convinced about. We must be tenaciously 
exclusive and pursue the policy of the ever-open door. We must 
shout, “ Nemo Me Impune Lacessit!” and yet honestly complain 
that someone is doing it all the time. We have to be the most 
logical people under the sun and also live on a diet of disputable 
Scotsmanship is a wonderful pursuit. One never grows 


syllogisms. 
We are the enigma of the world and never grow weary 


tired of it. 
of concocting riddles. 
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Trade with Argentina 
By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE end of June marks the conclusion of the first year of the 

present Anglo-Argentine trade agreement. The impending 

discussions in Buenos Aires are about the terms on which 
it is to be extended, and each side is basing its case on how the 
agreement has worked out so far. That it has not been according 
to plan is one of the few points on which the British and Argentine 
delegates do not differ. 

In the first six months covered by the present agreement Argentine 
meat shipments fell only a little short. But as a result of the failure 
of the maize crop no maize reached British ports, and cargoes of 
barley and oats were negligible. Linseed-oil shipments were good, 
but feeding-stuffs, hides and skins were all below the agreed 
figures. On the other side, British coal and sterling oil, both essential 
to Argentine economy, have gone well. But import licences have 
been withheld for the bulk of the manufactured goods Argentina 
agreed to take from us. In addition the Argentine Government has 
failed to honour her undertaking to facilitate commercial remittances 
to this country. 

Against this background the British case is that Argentina has 
failed to comply with her engagements. The Argentine case is that 
the price we agreed to pay for meat (and which Argentina said she 
would accept) does not cover production costs ; that the pound has 
been worth less since devaluation, and that we should therefore pay 
more for all meat bought since last September ; and, finally, that 
shortage of foreign exchange has made it impossible to import non- 
essential British goods like cars, textiles and whisky. These Argentine 
arguments have caused some exasperation here, and there has been 
a tendency to regard President Peron as the villain of the piece. 
But, in fact, Peron is only a symptom of the real cause of the 
recurrent difficulties between London and Buenos Aires since the 
war—which is that Argentina, like Britain, has been trying to adjust 
herself to changed world conditions which have altered the tradi- 
tional pattern of trade between the two countries. 

The foundations of Argentina’s national economy were laid in 
the days when cheap labour, constantly reinforced by immigration, 
made the papas as valuable as gold mines. A hungry world, led 
by Britain, took everything that could be produced, and in exchange 
provided capital and manufactured goods. It was easy money, and 
Argentina became extravagant. Landowners and cattle-breeders 
lived well, spending freely. Nor did bad harvests ruin them ; they 
merely borrowed funds to tide them over, on the strength of the 
good years which were sure to come. When harvests were good, the 
prices fetched by cattle and crops paid off their debts and left some- 
thing in hand. And with that they bought more land. They never 
tried to redeem their national debt, to buy out the foreign interests 
which had built up their public utilities. 

Like the landowners, successive Argentine Governments tended 
to be spendthrift. Like the landowners, too, they borrowed, but 
abroad, on the security of good harvests ; in prosperous times to 
finance improvements, in bad years merely to keep going. Good 
harvests meant a favourable balance of trade and payment of interest 
on foreign capital ; bad harvests meant more imports than exports, 
suspension of interest payments, and another foreign loan to keep 
things going. It was the spirit of mafana—that if everything was 
not all right today, it would be tomorrow, or the day after. 

But what was for Argentina a golden world was clouded by the 
First World War, and with the depression-years of the ‘thirties came 
the storm which shook Argentina's economy to its roots. Prices for 
her exports slumped abroad, while at home land values fell heavily 
and the cost of interest on foreign capital rose steeply. The days 
of quick and easy money were over. Already many Argentines had 
been doubting if it was possible, or safe, for them to continue to 
depend almost entirely on foreign countries for their prosperity. 

To many Argentines there did not seem to be much difference 
between economic dependence on foreign countries in the twentieth 
century and the similar dependence on Spain in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. True, Argentina had become the richest of 
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the Latin American States, with the highest income per head of the 
population. All the same, there was a saying that “ Argentines rule 
the country, foreigners develop it” And so, partly under the 
pressure of world economic conditions and partly inspired by a 
new spirit of economic nationalism, an industrial revolution began 
in Argentina. Workers began to drift from the land into the towns 
and the new factories. By 1938 three-quarters of Argentina’s 
13,500,000 population had become town-dwellers. Between 1935 and 
1942 the value of her industrial production doubled. 

The Second World War intensified this trend. Argentina could 
sell her meat and wheat, but imports were hard to come by. Con- 
currently, internal political stresses developed. Already the 2,000 
land-owning families, once virtual rulers of the country, had been 
fighting a rearguard action against the rising power of the middle 
and the growing industrial working classes. Successive war-time 
Governments veered more and more to the Left in their internal 
policies. It was against this background of social and economic 
changes that the then Colonel Peron was elected President in 1946. 
Peron was already a popular figure with the workers, the descami- 
sados, or “ unshirted ones,” as they had come to be known. He 
had reorganised the trade unions, and had introduced higher wages, 
pensions and sickness benefits, accompanying these reforms with 
numberless speeches in which he had flayed the land-owning 
oligarchy. 

In electing Peron to the Presidency, the Argentines chose as their 
ruler a man with many traditional Argentine characteristics to lead 
them in a very untraditional situation In some ways Peron is a 
throw-back to the more spacious days of the past ; he is something 
of the old caudillo—the political boss with a personal following ; 
and he has many of the qualities of the long-vanished guacho—his 
rash independence, occasional brutality and touchiness about his 
honour. Elected as the champion of the masses against plutocracy, 
and of Argentina against the United States, always disliked by the 
Argentines, Peron is today the symbol of two main elements in 
Argentine national policy. One is that the country should become 
economically as well as politically independent. The other is the 
demand of the industrial population for better conditions—higher 
pay, more food and better houses. 

Attempting to co-ordinate these two elements, Peron has tried 
to break the power of the land-owners and cattle-breeders, and their 
traditional dependence on foreign markets. His aim is to build 
up Argentina as an industrial country, drawing on its own resources 
for food, raw materials and manufactured goods. Capital equip- 
ment has been bought abroad as part of a five-year plan of indus- 
trialisation. Concurrently, millions of pounds have been spent in 
buying out the formerly British-owned railways and other public 
utilities. More millions have gone on the construction in British 
shipyards of three large liners to run between London and Buenos 
Aires—a route already well served by foreign, but not Argentine, 
vessels 

To maintain the pace of this economic revolution Argentina needs 
a constant supply of foreign exchange. But here Peron has got 
into a vicious circle. He has spent too quickly the gold, dollars and 
sterling which Argentina accumulated during the war. The only 
way he can replenish his coffers is by selling meat and wheat to 
foreign buyers. But on the one hand his social policies have dis- 
couraged the farmers, who have sown smaller areas ; on the other 
the Argentine workers are eating more meat, although the total 
number of cattle in the country is no greater than before, and at a 
time when the drought has led to the slaughter of thousands of 
cattle before they were properly fattened. 

It is, in part, because of these social changes in Argentina that 
we have not been getting everything the Argentines undertook to 
send us. Equally, those changes are the reason why Argentina has 
been unwilling to spend her meagre resources of foreign currency 
and trying to increase them by manipulation of exchange rates. It 
is true that the present trade agreement provides for Argentine 
exports to Britain of a greater value than British exports to 
Argentina, and that, in principle, the Argentine Government should 
thus have a balance of sterling. But the drought, and the conse- 
quently small exports of maize, feeding-stuffs, barley and oats, meant 
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that in the first six months covered by the agreement Argentina lost 


some £15,000,000 which she could have used to pay for imports 
from Britain 
But even when allowance is made for that, the fact remains that 


Peron has committed himself to social changes in Argentina which 
: 4 

are difficult to match with the basic conditions of present Anglo- 
Argentine trade. That is the hard fact which the negotiators of both 


countries » up against. 


A New Prospect for Arabs 
By LORD KINROSS 


NTERNATIONAL co-operation in the Middle East enters next 

week upon a new and important phase. An agency is to be 

established, with headquarters in Beirut, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, whose short-term task is to organise relief 
and work for the Palestine refugees. If, however, it succeeds in 
this task, the agency should have a profound long-term influence 
on the economic development, and thus on the peace and stability, 
of the Arab world. It may prove to be the corner-stone of a con- 
structive Anglo-American policy for the Middle East, aimed against 
Russian imperialism and based on twin foundations—President 
Truman's Point Four Plan for the development of backward areas 
and Mr. Bevin's plans, dating from 1945, for the social betterment 
of the Arabs. It may initiate some equivalent of Marshall Aid 
for the Middle East, but in a less direct form, and on an inter- 
national rather than an American basis. 

[he agency arises from the recommendations of the Economic 
Survey Mission for the Middle East (the Clapp Mission), appointed 
by the United Nations to examine the economic situation in the 
countries affected by the Palestine war. It has a Canadian director, 
Major-General Howard Kennedy, responsible to the United Nations, 
and an Advisory Commission, consisting of an American, an 
Englishman (Sir Henry Knight), a Frenchman and a Turk, respon- 
sible not to the United Nations but to their own respective Govern- 
It hopes to have at its disposal a fund of $55 million, 

America is expected to provide half, Britain the next 
largest share and the Arab States $6 million. It will take over 
the existing responsibilities for relief to the refugees. It will co- 
operate closely with the Arab Governments, helping them to provide 
the refugees with more work and less relief, so that, by the middle 
of 1951, they need no longer be a charge on the United Nations. 

With this object the agency will encourage the Arabs to carry 
out four pilot works projects, all involving increased irrigation and 
therefore increased agricultural settlement, all requiring more labour 
than machinery, all capable of completion, within a few years, at 
reasonable cost. Two of the projects, the development of the Wadi 
Zerga and the Wadi Qilt, are in Jordan and Arab Palestine, which 
have the largest number of refugees ; one, the investigation of the 
Litani River basin, is in the Lebanon ; the fourth, the draining of 
the Ghab marshes, is in Syria. (Egypt and Iraq are not at present 
included in the scheme, being already engaged on similar projects 
of their own.) All these are previous projects of the Governments 
concerned. They were carefully selected by the Clapp Mission, as 
much from a long-term as from an immediate point of view. They 
should provide, not only work for refugees, but a varied series of 
practical demonstrations, giving the Arabs just that initial training 
and experience which they will need for more ambitious schemes 
of development in the future. 

The projects are based on the thesis that these are potentially 
rich countries, which once supported large populations and can 
The wars of the past destroyed them and turned large 
areas into deserts. The Clapp Report paints a graphic picture of 
‘cisterns silted up, springs filled in and fouled, irrigation works 
broken down. Yet the land remains, the rain still falls, the rivers 
flow. If the water be once more saved and spread upon the land, 
again.” The obiective of the agency is “to help 
the peoples of the Middle East to help themselves in rebuilding 
1 time but can still regain.” 
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The emphasis on self-help is a correct one. The Arabs have a 
chronic suspicion of foreign interference, and particularly, in these 
days, of No Arab Government today 
could afford, as Turkey has done, to accept American aid, because 
of its imagined threat of American political control. Such suspicion 
may extend also to the United Nations, which is blamed for the 
Palestine débdcle. Syria has already refused international aid for 
the Ghab project, which she prefers to finance from her own 
capital resources—on the basis, incidentally, of a carried 
out by a British engineering firm. This, however, meets with the 
entire approval of the agency, which has no intention of 
forcing its aid, financial or otherwise, on the Arab countries, but 
prefers that they should, as far as possible, finance and carry out 
their own schemes through national development boards formed 
for the purpose. 


“economic imperialism.” 


survey 


new 


The agency, nevertheless, will have to show great understanding 
if it is to succeed without offending the political susceptibilities of 
the Arabs. It cannot, for example, plan for permanent resettlement 
of refugees, since the Arab Governments do not yet accept the fait 
accompli of Israel, and maintain that it is the duty of the United 
Nations to ensure the ultimate return of refugees from Israel to 
their homes. On the other hand, there is today a disposition among 
the Arabs to prefer the British, whom they know, to less familiar 
helpers like the Americans or the United Nations. An Arab 
Minister remarked to me not long ago: “ We need British under- 
standing and American dollars.” Only Britain, by proving her own 
disinterested intentions, can re-establish Arab confidence in America. 
And this, in turn, depends on complete mutual confidence between 
America and Britain. 

Their unity, in the eyes of the Arabs, has been shaken by what 
they regard as the American support for Israel and the consequent 
failure of British policy. In fact, America has shown signs of a 
dual policy, the support of President and Press for, the Jews being 
more evident than an equal support, in other quarters, for the 
Arabs. There are signs that this duality is being to some extent 
resolved, that American policy is beginning to move, in step with 
British policy, towards a settlement in the Arab world. American 
oil interests are shifting from the Persian Gulf westwards, with the 
construction of a pipe-line to the Mediterranean seaboard in the 
Lebanon. American strategic interests are growing more concerned 
with the security of the Ar as a second line of defence 
to American-aided Turke\ Liaison between the Foreign 
Office and the State Department, with regard to the establishment of 
the ind cordial America, as much 
as Britain, wishes to see a prosperous and stable Arab world. But 
Arabs of this fact 

On the technical level Anglo-American co-operation is likely to 
be well balanced. In the agricultural field the agency will pre- 
sumably draw on the services of Mr. Bevin’s British Middle East 
Office, which has carried out expert surveys throughout the area 
and has already assisted the Arab Governments with valuable 
advice. In the engineering field, involving the construction of dams 
and waterworks, it may rely, to a greater extent, on Americana 
experience. Indeed, its American representative, Mr. John B. 
Blandford, who comes to the agency from the E.C.A. mission ia 
Greece, was formerly a senior official of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. In other fields French North African experience and 
Turkish knowledge of similar conditions at home will doubtless 
prove valuable, while the agency is empowered to co-opt additional 
members if required In time, moreover, it should have the benefit 
of the American technicians, equipment and facilities for training 
to be provided by the funds of President Truman’s Point Four 
organisation 
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Thus a new phase of international, and especially of 
American, co-operation now awaits the Arab world. The 
aid and influence of the agency should help to overcome some 
of the obstacles which have hitherto hampered economic develop- 
Arab capital may at be induced to 
Arab Governments, already 
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experience of planning, research and administration. Arab youth, 
already thinking in similar terms, may set the seal on its western 
education with practical technical experience. Increased efficiency 
may lead to a higher standard of living, and therefore of security, 
in the Arab countries. 

But the work of the agency can only be a tentative step towards 
the solution of the fundamental problem in the Middle East. No 
economic development on a major scale can be achieved until local 
political differences are solved. This, in turn, can only be achieved 
by a positive, far-sighted and, above all, united political lead from 
Britain and America. There are signs that this is beginning to 
develop 


Madame Tussaud 
By PHYLLIS D. HICKS 


HUNDRED years ago, on April 16th, 1850—a year before 
the Great Exhibition—there died in London an old lady of 
ninety who for a century and a half has been synonymous 
with a world-famous permanent exhibition—the redoubtable 
Madame Tussaud. Even a comparatively cursory examination of 
her life and memoirs shows that the collection now housed (to quote 
The Times of July 14th, 1884) “in commodious and handsome 
premises in close proximity to the Metropolitan Railway Station” 
has a background of solid history and personal association which 
brings us very close to many of the people represented in it. 
Marie Gresholtz was born in 1760, the posthumous daughter of 
a Swiss cavalry officer. On her mother’s side she came of a very 
long-lived family, which had included two centenarians in recent 
generations. At the age of six she was adopted by her maternal 
uncle, a doctor whose name was Latinised to Curtius. His skill in 
making wax models for anatomical purposes attracted the admira- 
tion of the Prince de Conti, who invited him to Paris and promised 
him his patronage—a promise which was abundantly fulfilled. 
Marie went with her uncle, and became his assistant at a very 
early age. They lived in the Palais Royal, and here the child met 
many literary and other celebrities who were attracted to a house 
which Curtius’s eminence in a fashionable art had made a centre 


of intellectual life. Thus Marie was petted by Voltaire and 
Rousseau; she danced with Benjamin Franklin, admiring his 
remarkably “fine legs,’ and chatted with Lafayette. She also 


observed—and remembered, preparing herself to make models of 
these people for those who came after. Of Voltaire she not only 
made a wax mask two months before his death, but left in her 
Memoirs, which Francis Hervé edited in 1838, a pen-picture which 
still lives. The portrait is typical of her power of seeing the 
significance of detail, and also of the kind of perception which 
makes clothes and frippery as much part of the whole man as his 
facial features and general deportment. She noted Voltaire’s small 
face “ which had a shrivelled appearance,” the “thin neck,” “ the 
large, flowing wig in the mode of Louis XIV,” his “ brown coat with 
gold lace at its button-holes, cocked hat and large shoes, striped 
silk stockings” and “rich from neck-cloth to waist,” and 
“the powder and sword” of the period. 

The frontispiece to the Memoirs shows us a girl of eighteen, with 
large dark eyes and a light-hearted charm of expression. At the 
end of the book is another portrait, taken in 1838, which shows 
an old lady, her mouth hard and embittered, and her eyes hidden 
by spectacles. The change from the youthful grace of Marie 
Gresholtz to the saddened but indomitable Madame Tussaud is 
the story of the Memoirs, and most of it took place in the twenty 
years that turned the century. 

Marie’s skill in wax-modelling brought her the patronage and 
indeed the friendship of Louis XVI's sister, Madame Elizabeth, 
and she spent much time at Versailles, where she lived in close 
contact with the Princess, for whom she conceived the warmest 
pdmiration and affection. Madame Elizabeth's devout nature made 
ber use her newly acquired ability in modelling to make wax copies 
of the deformed limbs of those who came to her for help, and these 
were hung up in the churches of Sainte Genevieve and Saint Sulpice 


lace 
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in the hope that some miracle of healing would result. Her 
generosity to those in need was apt to overrun her allowance 
Rousseau himself applied to her at frequent intervals for help, and 
the Princess would despatch Marie Gresholtz with funds which she 
had sometimes to borrow from Marie herself. 

Early in 1789 Curtius sent for his niece to come back to Paris 
from Versailles, evidently fearing the storm ahead. She obeyed 
and found her uncle’s circle of literary celebrities had been changed 
into a group of fanatical demagogues. During the following years 
Curtius’s attitude to public affairs and public figures is, to say the 
least of it, obscure, but was probably dictated by a desire fo; 
personal safety and a conviction that his own heroism could not 
help the King and would endanger both his family and himself 
Thus, after the fall of the Bastille, Marie joined others in dancing 
on the ruins, and went on an expedition to explore the dungeons— 
where she nearly fell downstairs, and would have perished had it 
not been for Robespierre’s rescuing arm. This was not the firs 
time that Marie had found horrors underground, for in their 
exhibition in the Palais Royal she and her uncle had included a 
“caverne de voleurs,” the precursor of the Chamber of Horrors. 
Her next contact with Robespierre was of an even more gruesome 
kind, for he was one of the victims whose head, immediately after 
his death, she was called upon to model. Others included her own 
beloved Madame Elizabeth, and the lovely Princesse de Lamballe 
Marat, complete with carpet-bag containing his personal linen, took 
refuge in the house of Curtius in 1792, and lived under the same 
roof as Marie for a week. Later she was called upon to model 
him, too, with Charlotte Corday—this time for the benefit of David, 
the artist, for his picture of the assassination ; apparently the artist 
waS more squeamish than the young lady. 

In spite of his acquiescence in the Revolution, Curtius had to 
leave France, and during his absence Marie and her mother were 
committed to La Force for three months. Here they were fellow- 
prisoners of Josephine de Beauharnais and her little daughter— 
afterwards Queen Hortense of Holland. Marie was filled with 
admiration for Josephine’s self-control and courage, and the regard 
seems to have been shared, for in 1798, after the Battle of the 
Nile. Josephine persuaded Napoleon to “ undergo the operation” 
of having a mask made, and specially urged Marie not to hurt 
the General. 

By this time Marie had become Madame Tussaud, but the 
marriage was of only about six years’ duration, and the pair had 
separated before she brought her collection to England in 1802. 
She had some difficulty in getting the necessary passport, as Fouché 
maintained that artists could not be spared from France. On arrival 
she first “ planted herself at the Lyceum in the Strand, but later 
moved to Blackheath. Her fame and that of her collection quickly 
eclipsed that of Mrs. Salmon, who had held sway during most of 
the eighteenth century, and the exhibition travelled all over the 
country, visiting .the principal cities of the United Kingdom. In 
1814 it was nearly submerged in the Irish Sea, and, according to 
The Gentleman's Magazine, Madame Tussaud and her sons landed 
in Cork penniless. In 1831 her exhibition narrowly escaped being 
destroyed by fire in the Bristol riots. Seven years later it was 
moved to permanent quarters in Baker Street, where it remained 
until 1884, when it was transferred to Marylebone Road. The 
opening of the new building was attended by many distinguished 
persons, who were, one hopes, as deeply impressed as The Times 
representative by the marble staircase, costing £20,000, which had 
been brought from Kensington House. Perhaps they were equally 
relieved to find that the horrors had been relegated to the basement, 

where visitors could see the guillotine which decapitated Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette and “ other articles of a ghastly nature.” 

After Madame Tussaud’s death the exhibition was carried on by 
her sons and grandsons. On March 18th, 1925, however, the 
treasures which had escaped the perils of the Irish Sea and the fury 
of the Bristol mob met their fate in a disastrous fire, from which 
only a remnant was saved. Probably few who watched those soar- 

g flames realised that many personal memories of Voltaire and 
ousseau, of Madame Elizabeth and the glittering court of 
Versailles were belng lost. 
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Getting Into Journalism 


By N. R. LONGMATE (Worcester College, Oxford) 


HE saddest event of the Hilary Term at Oxford passed 

largely unremarked, though The Isis gave it a few inches 

of space, headed despairingly, “Oh! Dear.” This was the 
statement by a London journalist, imported by the Oxford Appoint- 
ments Committee, to the effect that there was “ little opportunity 
for graduates in the field of journalism.” The graduate, said the 
speaker, was unlikely to be happy in “ popular journalism,” and 
the “quality papers” recruited their staff largely by “ personal 
recommendation.” He added, as though this were not enough, that 
“conformists rather than reformers the people wanted.” 
Many undergraduate hopes of an interesting and lucrative literary 
career must have perished on the rock of this uncompromising 
pessimism. The arts student approaching his last term finds him- 
self faced with the material problem of unemployment and the 
spiritual affront of knowing himself to be unwanted 


were 


The opportunities offered by a university for contributing to and 
even producing magazines are so numerous that to the under- 
graduate writer in his first year the future seems rosy and assured 
t is only after two years of enthusiastic activity that he begins to 
remind himself that his writing remains unrewarded, except for a 
ew review copies of books and perhaps a trivial “ gratuity” from 
some magazine for which he has been more than usually hard- 
working. The excitement of seeing himself in print soon fades 
when it is not followed by the more substantial excitement of 
receiving payment for his writing, and the first period through which 
the undergraduate writer passes, that of enthusiasm, gives place 
to the second, that of mere boredom. It is during this phase that 
he finds a new pleasure in refusing to write commissioned articles 
for undergraduate editors, who do not even consider the possibility 
»f paying their contributors, though they may draw heavily on their 
»wn and their friends’ savings to pay their printers. The potential 
journalist is at this time, which is usually about the end of his 
second year, indifferent to the future; the need to earn a living 
seems still far off, and he finds it hard to remember a time when 
he was not able to enjoy the carefree round of university life. 


Half-way through his third and last year he enters the third and 
last phase of his development as an undergraduate journalist ; he 
becomes wildly hopeful and supremely despondent by turns. On one 
day he will recall with his friends the successes of acquaintances 
who have passed without pause from Oxford to Fleet Street, articles 
by these giants which appear in the daily papers will be passed 
round in bars in a reverent silence and rumours circulated of the 
fabulous salaries paid to the successful reporter or feature-writer. 
Occasionally the great men themselves will appear, disarmingly 
modest, careful not to be patronising, hinting at some sensational 
story of which they are on the track. These are the bright moments 
of the third period ; more memorable but less characteristic than 
the black days, when news arrives of a formerly well-known under- 
graduate who, several months after going down, is still without even 
the prospect of work. 

[t is said that the profession is grossly overcrowded, that the 
gutters of Fleet Street are filled with brilliant writers who are now 
cynical and frustrated, trailing despondently from one office to 
inother jin search of employment that is not to be found, or 
spending their days in heavy drinking to conceal from themselves 
i failure for which they are not responsible. It must be admitted 
that the remarks made by the editors of daily newspapers when 
they visit the university are in part responsible for this impression 
Whether these men at the head of their profession genuinely desire 

» give the best advice they can to others who might repeat thet 

stakes, or whether they wish to emphasise the extent of thet 
ichievement by a reminder of the difficulties which they have had 
to surmount, the picture they paint is invariably one of gloom 

ev point out, possibly with truth, that the average graduate will 
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find it extremely difficult to enter the profession, and that when he 
has entered it, he is likely to find himself employed for the whole 
of his working life in the monotonous reporting of court cases or 
the less monotonous but more humiliating reporting of trivial 
“human interest ” Assistant-editors and editors are 
apparently dropped from the clouds; frustration and despair are 
assumed to be the daily lot of all other journalists, and the most the 
graduate recruit can hope for is to be permitted to share it. 


Stories 


This is a prospect which even the most enthusiastic writer must 
find unattractive. The graduate’s experiences as a “ new boy ” at a 
public school and as a “ freshman ” in his college have accustomed 
him to the difficulties of being a beginner ; they have not prepared 
him for a life in which the chances of reaching “sixth form” or 
“third-year ” status are apparently very small. “But what about 
the magazines and * quality papers ?’”’ he may ask his informant. 
Ihe reply is even more discouraging ; it appears that they never 
recruit new staff; their editors and feature-writers, their cor- 
respondents and reviewers are never replaced because they never 
die ; they go on eternally, writing steadily through the decades and, 
if necessary, through the centuries, and if they do change places, it 
is on the principle of the Mad Hatter’s tea-party. The under- 
graduate’s question, “ But what happens when someone retires ? ” 
is as unwelcome as that of Alice, and the response is the same, 


for the “daily” editor changes the subject with discouraging 
firmness. 
Into this universal darkness the Royal Commission on the 


Press cast a ray of light. The entry of graduates into the pro- 
fession was said to be “ very desirable,” and newspaper proprietors 
were stated to be sympathetic to the recruitment of graduates. As 
yet little seems to have been done to translate this sympathy into 
practical terms ; the undergraduate in his last vacation is harassed 
by thoughts of unemployment in July as much as by fears of 
“Schools ” in June. He divides his time between feverish revision 
of past work and despondent speculation about future inactivity ; 
perhaps in spite of all his hopes there will be no opening for 
him in the fiercely competitive profession to which he has so long 
looked with such naive optimism. Three months from now he 
may be face to face with a world for which his academic training 
has failed wholly to prepare him. His last line may have appeared 
in print, to perish unlamented and unrewarded in the files of some 
obscure university magazine; and, resigned to some second-best 
occupation, he will have admitted that his days as a writer are over, 
and that he is no longer eligible even for the undergraduate page 
of the Spectator. 





“Che Spectator,” April 13th, 1850 


France.—The Paris and Avignon Railway Bill has afforded 
occasion for interesting debate. The line proposed would bring 
London into direct communication with the Mediterranean, and 
shorten its communication both with all Southern Europe and 
with the British empire in India and the Colonial Antipodes. The 
contest has been, whether the state or private enterprise should 
undertake this great work The Government has resolved 
to concede the line to a company, in consideration of a large 
money subsidy; but a large party in the Assembly object to 
granting an undertaking of such importance to 
individual enterprise. M. Grevy's this 
was supported by a remarkable 
which traversed the fleld of Government 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N April 6th the Hotels Committee of the British Tourist 

and Holidays Board published the result of the investiga- 

tions which they have been conducting into the standards 
of hospitality offered to the visitor by our inns and hostelries. They 
were agreed that the large luxury hotels attained a degree of 
efficiency and comfort comparable to that offered by similar estab- 
lishments abroad. Their criticisms were directed chiefly against 
the more modest hotels, which, in that they are for the most part 
situated in our cathedral cities and other tourist centres, are those 
by which the foreign visitor is most apt to judge the charm of our 
manners or the quality of our ways of life. Their conclusions, 
although euphemistically phrased, do not suggest that the general 
level of comfort and friendliness is such as to attract the hard 
currencies which we so earnestly require. Before the introduction 
of railways our coaching inns were famous, not merely for their 
cleanliness and luxury, but for the cheerful reception which even 
the foreign visitor received. Huge sea-coal fires would be blazing 
in the grates, the red curtains would be drawn against the snow 
outside, and the candles in their silver candelabra would be lighted 
on the mahogany tables. The tired traveller would be provided 
with a tin foot-bath in which mustard had been dissolved ; he would 
then be offered oyster pudding, mulled claret and a dish of snipe. 
After exchanging interesting national and local gossip with the inn- 
keeper, he would retire to rest in a large feather bed, the sheets of 
which would have been heated by those copper warming-pans which 
still give to a certain type of antiquarian a sense of honest cheer. 
Next morning he would resume his journey to the sound of horns 
blowing, of the jingle of harness, of the rattle of horses’ hooves, 
and would derive much internal satisfaction from the beatific smile 
on the face of the inn-keeper and his wife, from the gay deference 
of the ostlers, from the farewell gesticulations of the pretty house- 
maids in their pink print frocks, and from an enormous breakfast 
consisting almost entirely of pork chops. 


. * * * 


When he went abroad, however, the British traveller of the 
eighteenth century derived the impression that, if welcomed at all, 
he was welcomed only as the victim of exploitation. He would 
generally wrangle in bad French with his courier and the postilions ; 
he would be convinced that the post-horses were underfed and ill 
treated ; he would regard the inn-keepers as thieves and their wives 
as harpies. He would complain of the rough cotton sheets, of the 
bumps and knots in the mattresses, of the animals which devoured 
him by night and of the truly deplorable nature of the latrines. He 
would regard the food as insufficient and confused ; he would assert 
that the wines of the districts through which he passed had not been 
matured and gave him colic, palpitations or the slow fever. He 
for the coaching inns of Old England 

nd for the genial cleanliness which they provided. The Industrial 

Revolution altered these proportions of affection and distaste. The 
coaching inns declined for sixty years to the level of a village pub ; 
they were succeeded by the railway hotel, which proved utterly 
unable to maintain the old convivial geniality. Their fly-blown 
mirrors no longer reflected red and jovial visages around the punch- 
bowl; they reflected a gas-jet, a dirty table-cloth, a sticky bottle 
of some patent sauce and a dejected bunch of celery in a glass jar 
But when he went abroad the nineteenth-century Briton felt again 
that he was both wanted and loved. 


would long passionately 


* * * * 


The chill which brooded over the Victorian railway hotel 
ippears to have exercised a depressing effect upon the keepers and 
staffs of all our hostelries. The visitor to our larger inns or smaller 
hotels is not greeted today with any jubilation ; he is greeted in a 
ill-disguised unhappiness, which is sometimes dignified 
resentful 


mood of 


but more often resigned or even He is made 


nhappiness 


to feel that he is a regrettable incident. The Hotels Committee, jn 
their report, draw attention to this lack of warmth. “ The general 
opinion,” they assert, “ was that the reception of visitors on arrival 
at hotels left a very good deal to be desired.” People who reach 
an alien town do not enjoy being treated as if “ they were a mere 
room-number, to be dealt with in an impersonal manner with the 
greatest speed.” The technique of reception is, we must admit, 
far better understood on the Continent and in the United States 
than in our own inviolate island. The Latins and the Greeks are 
more gregarious than we are, and the inn-keepers of Auxerre 
Empoli, Murcia or Volo will manifest, not distaste. but perfectly 
sincere delight at the arrival of some alien guest. They do not feel 
that they are lowering themselves to some abject status if they take 
the trouble to see that their guests are accorded special attention, 
In the United States the technique of reception has been elaborated 
into a fine art. Not only will the receptionist address you by your 
own name, but the matiness of the occasion is increased by the 
fact that his name also is inscribed on his desk, so that when he 
calls me “ Mr. Nicolson,” I can rejoin with “ Mr. Kempinsky.” A 
warm feeling of mutual intimacy is thereby conveyed. 


* * . * 


The Committee in their report assert that the furniture of our 
hotels is, when one considers the depredations of the purchase-tax, 
reasonably adequate. They have a kind word for “the general 
standard of comfort in lounges”; they say that British beds are 
good, and might be better if someone would devise a method of 
preventing eiderdowns from slipping off during the watches of the 
night. It is when they come to consider the quality of the food 
provided for visitors that a note of criticism, even of disparagement, 
creeps in. They contend that the Ss. jimit on meals, which to the 
American visitor is a meagre 70 cents, has a debilitating effect 
upon the content and variety of British bills of fare. They point 
out that the cooking of vegetables is not among the highest achieve- 
ments of the British genius. With happy meiosis they suggest that 
there appears “ to be a very great deal of room for improvement in 
the making of coffee.” A note of startling originality is struck in 
the report by the assertion that “ breakfast was agreed to be the 
worst meal of the day.” This is to me a discouraging remark, 
since I have hitherto agreed with the advice given to his compatriots 
by Monsieur André Maurois that, when visiting England, they 
should forgo luncheon and dinner and concentrate solely on break- 
fast and tea. These, Monsieur Maurois contends, are the only 
two meals which the British know how to cook. Yet I agree that 
the visiting American—accustomed to iced orange juice, hot rolls 
and real coffee—might be depressed when confronted first thing in 
the morning with a lonely tomato resting on a slice of bacon. Nor 
do the Latins realise that porridge, if approached in the right spirit, 
is a most important dish. 


* * * o 


I trust that this report will be studied by all those melancholy 
people who tend or manage our hotels There must be some psycho- 
logical reason why our modern inn-keepers cannot recapture the 
high spirits of their forebears or imitate either the gay curiosity 
of the Europeans or the “ spirit of service” which the Americans 
have brought to such perfection. It may be that they suffer from 
spiritual pride and regard as subservient a too welcoming attitude 
towards their guests. It may be that their dignified aloofness 
derives from an admirable desire not to intrude upon the privacy 
of those who visit them. Or it may be that they are over-worked 
and under-staffed, poor people, and do not possess either the leisure 
or the health to make personal deviations from a routine and 
discipline which economise both. But if the Festival of Britain 
is to be a frolicsome occasion, it would be well if, sometimes, they 
could force a smile 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


With the Umbrella.” By Louis Ducreux, 
(Duchess. ) 


«The Man English 


adaptation by Roma June. 
Tue best kind of tricks are tricks which comprise, ur anyhow appear 
to comprise, an element of risk, a sporting chance that they will 
not come off. Trick photography is rather a dull business because 
we know that we shall never be shown a failure ; and for roughly 
similar reasons it is difficult to be keenly interested in M. Ducreux’s 
experiment with the normal conventions of stagecraft. Aldo Sweet, 
the Man with the Umbrella, is his principal character ; a mysterious 
figure, impish in many of his attitudes, god-like in some of his 
ywers, he seems at times to be a sort of acting, unpaid archangel, 
a frivolous version of the Inspector in that admirable play of Mr. 
Priestley’s. As if this was not singularity enough, he frequently 
steps outside the play to tell us what is going to happen next, or 
arrests its action to give a running commentary on it This is not 
a new trick, and as played here it does not seem a particularly 
good one. The dowdy little girl whose career the Man with the 
Umbrella takes in hand was a puppet already before he became her 
puppet-master ; and the tale of her carefully engineered rise in the 
world is a simple one which hardly needs the elaborate footnotes 
which her facetious Svengali is called on to provide 
But for all that the play has a certain quality, a kind of freshness. 
If we are by no means enthralled, we are at least disarmed ; the 
rabbits, the rather small rabbits, which the author to the accompani- 
ment of much patter extracts from his top-hat have an engaging 
naiveté. Mr. Charles Goldner, who is called upon to do most of 
the conjuring, is at times perhaps a little too conscious of his own 
virtuosity, but he bustles the entertainment along as though it were 
(what perhaps it ought to have been) a music-hall sketch and never 
lapses into the pretentious. Miss Sheila Burrell is quite good as the 
girl whose destinies he directs in such detail, and Mr. Ronald 
Simpson contributes a delicate and charming sketch of an amorous 


sexagenarian. PETER FLEMING. 


BALLET 
(Covent Garden.) 


Since the announcement some weeks ago that M. George Balanchine 
would come to London to stage one of his works at Covent Garden, 
there has been a flutter of excitement in the ballet world. For 
Balanchine, the greatest living choreographer of abstract ballet, in 
1948 whetted the appetites of Londoners, and they were naturally 
anxious to see him in collaboration with their own dancers. The 
choice of Ballet Imperial was both a compliment and a challenge 
to the English public as well as to the Sadler's Wells Company, for 
it demands real perception on the part of the audience and an 
extremely high standard not only from the soloists but also from 
the corps de ballet. At the premiére on April Sth both rose to the 


“Ballet Imperial.” 


occasion 

Ballet Imperial is a work of considerable magnitude in the typical 
Balanchine idiom. Abstract as Les Sylphides and in the “ grand 
manner “ of Sleeping Princess, it is vet contemporary in feeling, and 
choreographically reflects the stimulation and nervous speed of our 
age. M. Balanchine being a musician as well as choreographer, one 
of the ballet’s main impressions is that of a splendid correlation 
between the music—Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No 2—and the 
dance-patterns, This does not imply a mere translation of the 
Concerto into balietic language, but an extraction and re-creation 
of its essence in terms of movement and moving design. It ts full 
of invention, and if of late we have complained of our own choreo- 
graphers’ bias towards mime ballet, M. Balanchine has now silenced 
these murmurs. In fact, if we are churlish enough to look for faults 
in so noble a work, we might ask for slightly longer passages of 
tranquility in order more easily to digest its richness. 

The company gave a gallant performance on the opening night, 
but it was evident that another week's rehearsals were necessary to 
bring the execution up to the standard of the creation It was also 
evident, however, that even the youngest members were well able 
to cope with the difficult enchainements, so that under caretul super- 
vision from the ballet mistress--M. Balanchine may not be able to 
remain himself—the production will soon become all that he could 
desire 

M. Balanchine apart, the evening belonged to Beryl Grey in her 


réle of second ballerina. This dancer, though not yet back on form 
after her recent illness, showed once again the breadth of her range. 
Her technical brilliance accepted, she rose to the heights of magni- 
ficent command required by this work with as much assurance as 
she brings to her tender interpretation of Swan Lake or her cruel 
sharpness in Checkmate. She is the ideal interpreter of a Balanchine 
arrangement. The work did not suit Margot Fonteyn so well. Her 
delightful personality sparkles in a more intimate setting, like a 
fastidiously chosen jewel in a miniature. Moreover, it fell to her 
to execute some of the choreographer’s less happy movements, for 
occasionally he allows his inventiveness to run away with him— 
which results in the loss of artistry. 

It would be nice to see Ballet Imperial re-dressed. M. Eugéne 
Berman’s backcloth is superficial in conception and mediocre in 
colour, while the blue-tint wigs of the dancers, besides being un- 
becoming to wear, fail to strike the right note. The colour of 
Margot Fonteyn’s tutu frequently makes her invisible against those 
of the corps de ballet, and the two green ones are horrible in tone 
Admittedly abstract ballet is the most difficult of all to dress, and 
it is not possible to name one as having been completely satisfying. 
The challenge, therefore, remains for some designer to find the right 
formula, and no subject is more worthy of the effort than Ballet 
Imperial. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


The Death of Nijinsky 


THERE is no doubt that Nijinsky was a unique phenomenon. To 
have reached those heights in dancing to which he soared and to 
have at the same time created three ballets, each one a masterpiece 
of its own type, and all that before reaching the age of twenty-three, 
surely is a unique achievement. 

Much has been written about the height of his jump, but 1 
have seen people jump actually higher than he. With him it was 
not a question of how far from the ground he went, but how near 
the stars. Having leapt into the air he seemed to stop there in an 
ecstasy of delight which the spectator immediately shared with him. 
His spinning, that is his pirouettes, were extraordinarily swift, though 
I dare say some other more pedestrian dancers can actually do more 
turns. It is true he beat an entrechat dix, which is a great technical 
feat, but I, for one, would have been quite as happy if it had only 
been an entrechat six. His technique was completely subordinate 
to his expression. 

So much for the sheer technique. But to that one must add his 
unique interpretation of réles. He was a Greek god as Narcisse, 
and he was a broken puppet in Peftrouchka, he was the very soul 
of Chopin in Sylphides and the absolute spirit of Louis XIV’s 
glittering period in Pavillon D’Armide, and what an incomparable 
Albrecht in Giselle! Each one of his interpretations was so com- 
plete that it can never be equalled. 

As choreographer, from his very first ballet, L'A prés-midi d'un 
Faun, he spoke a completely new language. Fokine made a great 
step forward from Petipa, who by that time had reached a dead 
formula, but Nijinsky broke away seemingly completely from the 
classical tradition when he did his first ballet, the Faune, and yet 
he required the most highly trained classical dancers for it. It was 
not merely an animation of designs from vases and frescoes, it was 
an evocation of Greece ; the inspiration for it was Greece itself ; 
Debussy’s music was merely a background, and too sentimental a 
background, for Nijinsky’s vigorous approach. 

His second ballet, Les Jewx, was the first in which movements 
of modern games were based on the classical technique and intro- 
duced on the stage The turned-in feet, the half-closed hand as if 
holding a racquet or any other implement of sport, the twist of the 
body. all these were completely new and fully expressive of modern 
movement. And then came Sacre du Printemps, his supreme 
achievement in choreography Here he went further back than 
it was the prehistoric tribes of Russia that were brought to 


Greece ; 
earth fertile, their 


life, their obstinate mad stamping to render the 
cruel sacrifice of the elected virgin to the Sun. Although I was 
there, seemingly to help him disentangle the very complicated 
rhythms of Stravinsky’s music, | am quite sure my help was not 
necessary, for it was immaterial how closely the movements corre- 
sponded to the rhythm of the music. The power of the ballet was 
in the relentless search for the deepest expression of primitive 
tribes. 


yearnings of those 


Marie RAMBERT. 
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“The Inspector General.” 
Ribbon.” (London 





« Molti Sogni.” (Continentale.) 
(Warner.) —— “She Wore a Yellow 
Pavilion.) 


ANNA MAGNANI is always in a starving condition, but in Molti Sogni 
she is fighting for her right to eat in a much more presentable 
costume than usual. Except when she is in the direst distress, her 
hair is caged in a hat and veil, and she wears a coat and skirt and 
carries an over-the-shoulder bag. It makes a pleasant change, and 
so, incidentally, does the film, for although it deals, as do all Italian 
productions these days, with a worker's inability to get work and 
his inevitable switch to crime—this time it is a car which is stolen— 
Molti Sogni has a lighter side to it which is very refreshing. The 
script is by Signor Piero Tellini, the author of Four Steps in the 
Clouds and To Live in Peace, and really one need say no more. 
It is admirable. The motor-trip taken by the thief, Massimo Girotti, 
his accomplice, Checco Rissore, and Anna Magnani and her son— 
the former with a view to selling the by then radiantly hot car to 
a spiv and the latter under the impression that her husband has 
been given a plain delivery job—is gay, tragic, humorous and, 
scenically, beautiful. Signor Mario Camerini has directed the film 
with what can best be described as a sympathetic detachment, stating 
his case without bitterness and with a fine regard for the gregarious- 
ness of Italian existence. How, when every Italian eye is so avid 
for his neighbour's business, a would-be malefactor ever achieves 
his crime, I cannot imagine. 
* 7 * 7 ‘ 

Gogol’s The Inspector General has been turned into a circus with 
Mr. Danny Kaye as the chief clown. Mr. Kaye is uniquely versatile. 
He is capable of every kind of contortion, both facial and visual ; 
but the very fact that he has employed, from the start of his career, 
all the grimaces and sounds that exist in the human repertoire (and 
even some which do not) means that he has been left with no 
reserves. Familiarity, in his case, cannot breed contempt, for he 
will never be less than an artist ; but it can, and in this instance does, 
breed a certain apathy. Where once we were delightedly hypnotised 
by the German accent, the molto allegro songs and the bird cries, 
now we watch benevolent but, alas, strangely bored. It is all very 
clever, but not, it seems, nearly as amusing as it was. I could weep. 

* 7 * . 

She Wore a Yellow Ribbon is directed by Mr. John Ford, which 
means wide horizons, high skies and plenty of sweeping movement. 
It is a good picture of its kind, its kind being a rousing game of 
Red Indians, and Mr. Ford is wise in supposing that nobody, not 
even atomic research scientists, has outgrown it. The U.S. cavalry 
led by Mr. John Wayne rides out from the fort with standard flying ; 
our feathered friends ping arrows from behind rocks and make 
smoke signals and whoops ; there is a river to cross, a burning to 
avenge, a girl to complicate matters. Mr. Victor McLaglen provides 
the comedy, Miss Joanne Dru the love interest and Messrs. John 
Agar and Harry Carey, Jnr., the courage, horsemanship and 
obedience expected of young lieutenants. Boys of all ages will 
enjoy this picture, and even girls will scarce forbear to cheer. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


IN a letter written in August, 1788, Schiller, who had recently turned 
his attention to the Greek dramatists, explained to his friend Kérner 
what he expected, besides enjoyment, from his new studies. “1 need 
the Ancients,” he writes, “in order to purify my taste, which, 
through its subtlety, artificiality and cleverness, was getting very 
far from true simplicity.” Since Schiller’s day things have moved 
so fast that he himself has become something like a minor Ancient. 
Certainly his contemporaries in the sister art of music are the 
Ancients of our Western European music. 

Listening on April 4th at the Cowdray Hall to the consort of 
viols of the Bale Schola Cantorum and to the harpsichord-playing 
of Eduard Miiller, I found it (for the first time) easy to understand 
how Purcell might have seemed subtle, artificial and clever—in fact, 
“ modern "—to his contemporaries. The viols and the harpsichord 
are in themselves subtler instrumental media than their robuster 
modern descendants of the string and keyboard families. Unfor- 
tunately I had never before heard viols played in tune or with 
anything approaching the virtuosity of these Swiss players, whose 
technique and style were smooth and natural, with no hint of the 
archaic or self-conscious. Viols were obsolete long before our 
present music-making habits were formed. Their voices were never 
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asked to penetrate to the corners of vast concert-halls, nor to thrill 
and dazzle audiences measured in hundreds. But in these Swis 
hands they proved instruments of precision, firm lines and pn 
tone, rather than the hoarse, quavering voices of a completely 
vanished past. : 

Purcell’s fantasias are less obviously rooted in contemporary 
convention than his more widely known vocal music, and they give 
a much better idea of the genius that was lost to English music 
at the age of thirty-seven. The harpsichord Suite in displayed 
the range and brilliance of an instrument which has a certain kind 
of intrinsic natural glitter quite absent from the pianoforte : and 
the ease and naturalness with which the players executed the 
ornamentation organic to the music were those not of a scholar 
but of a musician to whom the idiom has become instinctive oy 
“second nature.” 

Purcell died nearly a hundred years before Schiller wrote his 
letter to Kérner. Handel died the year that Schiller was born, and 
Handel's masterpiece, Messiah, goes a long way to prove the falsity 
of the perennial illusion that each age refines on its predecessor jn 
subtlety, artificiality and cleverness. Handel is, in fact, the earliest 
composer any of whose music has become popular in the widest 
sense ; and it was the reaction against Handel's broad “ popular ” 
simplicity, as well as a reappearing national consciousness, which 
caused the revival among scholars and connoisseurs of Purcell’s 
music. The return to the Ancients which Schiller preaches is selec. 
tive, because artistic types remain the same. The strength and 
simplicity which he sought in the Greek dramatist musicians might 
seek in Bach, Handel or Beethoven. But Euripides might have 
disappointed Schiller no less than Montevedi or Purcell might dis- 
appoint any musician inexperienced enough to believe that it was 
enough to travel back a few centuries to find a universal ruggedness 
and simplicity in the arts. MARTIN Cooper. 


ART 


How many members of the Barbizon School could you name 
without cheating ? There are twenty-three in Messrs. Wildenstein’s 
loan exhibition in aid of the Hertford Hospital in Paris—nine more 
than were to be seen recently at Burlington House—and it is doubtful 
whether more than half of these are familiar in this country. A 
revaluation of these unfashionable artists seems to be under way 
Perhaps, as they themselves turned away from the political violence, 
the industrial and urban squalor, the rhetoric of the romantic 
movement of their day, so our own fevers may be stilled by the 
simple sincerities of their forest glades, their broken grey skies, their 
showers driven before the wind. 

What a curious link they form between the heightened emotions 
of the romantics and the heightened palette of the Impressionists 
these “ democrats who didn’t change their linen” ! How ponderous 
their conscientious labours before the most commonplace effects of 
nature ; how heavy their opaque earth colours : what joyless revolu- 
tionaries they seem! Yet it is hard to know how far the popular 
images of landscape beauty—of sunsets and forest pools and cattle in 
the meadows—have not, in fact, arisen from their vision ; and they 
link the Wordsworthian rapture and the Impressionist’s gaiety. 

A Diaz or an Isabey looks back, through Delacroix, to the 
picturesque and the purely romantic. Daubigny looks forward to 
Monet. Between, one can find hints of what is to come—a suspicion 
of complementary colour in the shadows, a new interest in tone 
and atmosphere—in Chintreuil and Lépine, Harpignies and Cals. 
(Sometimes, as in Harpignies’ The Garden, there is even a foretaste 
of early Vuillard and the Nabis.) Perhaps Rousseau stands in the 
centre, with his dour struggles to create great permanent composi- 
tions out of the “ exterior reality of things,” overworked yet touching 
monuments to his unquestioning devotion to nature. (The three 
quotations in the catalogue, from W. E. Henley, D. S. Maccoll and 
Lewis Hind, sum him up admirably.) It is ironic that such a figure, 
with such a revulsion against academicism, should himself have 
become a mainspring of later nineteenth-century academicism. 
Corot alone escaped the plodding quality of these earthy painters ; 
Millet alone related their sentiments to man. 

* * * 

The Contemporary Art Society, as though to make public affirma- 
tion that neither State patronage nor charitable co-operatives are 
enough, is showing at the Tate some 340 paintings, drawings and 
sculptures from the private collections of its members. Though any 
claim to be representative is denied, the exhibition is of great interest 
and does include nearly all contemporary British artists of 
consequence—often representing them by early work of greater 
significance than their later. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION—No. 13 
Report by Guy Kendall 


Mr. Hersert READ, in his book on Wordsworth, expresses the 
opinion that the poet's abrupt flight from France in 1793 was due 
to the fact that he was in danger of arrest owing to his friendship 
with a prominent Girondiste. A prize of £5 was offered for fifteen 
lines of a description of his trial before a revolutionary tribunal as it 
might have appeared in “ The Prelude” if the arrest had in fact 
taken place 

fo judge by the comparative scarcity of competitors this subject 
must have been found difficult. Indeed, after setting it, I was beset 
with doubts whether it could be done in fifteen lines, and, with the 
instinct of one who has some forty years of school-examining 
behind him, sat down to write a “ version.” It soon became evident 
that the task was not impossible, though obviously not easy to 
accomplish convincingly. Since ~ The Prelude” contains at least 
nine-tenths of reflection to one of narrative, room must be found 
for some echo of Wordsworthian philosophy or reflective poetry 

For the narrative there is an obvious model in Book X, 48-93. 

For the reflective element there were various opportunities, some 
of which were neatly taken by competitors. For instance, the poet 
might reflect on the President of the tribunal as_ essentially 
§ nse ulotle be.ng: 

“ Stript of Nature’s inborn kindliness,” 
which leads to the idea of Nature in the vernal wood or lake- 
mirror. and so he occupies half a dozen lines. No one thought of 
the device of using proper names, e.g., of the Girondins: 
“Of Vergniaud, Brissot, Fauchet, Valazé,” 

Then Wordsworth’s disappointment 


which make a resounding line 
idealism into vindictive 


in the transformation of revolutionary 
savagery must appear, and in this the best entries did not fail. 

It was a little shocking to find what a high proportion of entrants 
could not write the Wordsworthian blank verse correctly. Two of 
them fell astonishingly into the manner and method of Mr. 
Christopher Fry, sprung rhythm, short lines and all. Whether this 
was quite intentional the examiner felt doubtful, for each of them 
began with a normal line ; but when one came to a pair of lines 
such as 

‘So there awaiting me was the freedom-loving comrade of 
my youth, 
Renewing his close vows with me, forever unto death,” 
it was clear that we were a long way from the prosody of “ The 
Prelude.” 
R. B. Browning conceived an interesting simile: 
“Whose utter selfishness cried out to Heav’n 
As basely as the cuckoo as it flies 
From wood to wood “Ey 
So far as I know, Wordsworth never dwelt on the immoral aspect 
of the bird that to him was “a wandering voice ” ; but as a fellow- 
hater of the monotonous bird I applaud the writer’s sentiment. 

There was one obvious problem—how did the poet survive the 
trial? And this was solved with various ingenuity. The only 
competitor who attempted parody managed it easily: 

“T was acquitted and so still survive 
Or else I had not written ‘We are seven’’ 
(which one infers that the author, J. Sackville Martin, would rather 
Wordsworth had not done). But, on the whole, the parody hardly 
succeeded. There was a touch of perhaps unintentional satire in 
the contribution from D. I. Beaumanoir-Hart: 
“ Gravely I turned 
And then declaimed my poems. 
The sequel was: 
“We rate you mad—but harmless to the State. 
Poet, the court acquits you. I was free.” 

A remarkable tour de force was presented by R. Kennard Davis, 
who prefixed one entry with the statement that “ Wordsworth’s 
style being strictly inimitable, I have composed what follows from 
actual lines taken from ‘The Prelude.’”’ It begins: 

“An insignificant stranger and obscure, 
Dragged by a chain of harsh necessity 


: I stood mid those concussions, unconcerned 


Tranquil almost, and careless as a flower.” 
The examiner can hardly be expected to verify all the lines, which 
contrive paradoxically to end with: 
“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.” 
But the same competitor coupled with it an original piece which 
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was on the whole the best sent in, though Margaret Usborne might 
have shared the prize but for one short line and a falsely accented 
“tribunal.” Douglas Hawson’s entry is also commended. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 


O Friend, thus haled by sudden midnight voice 
Before that dread tribunal, what sustained 

In face of very Deathe—no friend to aid, 

No heartening English voice !—my lonely spirit ? 
Surely some influence from my native hills, 

The strength of old Helvellyn, Grasmere’s calm, 
The joy that sings o’er Rotha’s sparkling flood, 
Long since within my bosom stored, and fused 
With thoughts of humble shepherd folk, deep-eyed 
And dauntless-hearted ; these against the rage 

Of the blind city’s wanton malice, these 

Stood staunch as Switzer guards, to shield my soul. 
An hour they questioned me ; then, whether moved 
By something in my mien, or in contempt 

Of youth and ignorance, they bade me go. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION—No. 15 
Set by Peter Fleming 

The Order of Merit is bestowed on British citizens by the King 
for “ especial distinction in any field.” There are at present two 
vacancies in the Order, whose numbers are limited to twenty-four. 
Competitors are invited to nominate their candidate for one of 
these vacancies A prize of £5 is offered for the best entry explain- 
ing, in not more than 200 words, the grounds on which the candidate 
is considered to deserve this honour. (The present members of the 
Order are: Sir Charles Sherrington, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, Mr. 
John Masefield, Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, Field-Marshal Lord 
Chetwode, Admiral Lord Chatfield, Air-Marshal Lord Newall, Dr. 
Gilbert Murray, Augustus John, Professor E. D. Adrian, Sir Henry 
Dale, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Mr. Churchill, Air-Marshal Lord 
Portal, Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, Lord Halifax, General 
Smuts, Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Sir Robert Robinson, 
Lord Russell, Admiral Lord Cunningham of Hyndhope). 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than April 21st. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of April 28th. - 
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LETTERS TO 


Deserters 


Sirn,—* Ex-Sergeant ” may, as he appears to believe, speak for the majority 
of ex-servicemen. “I know,” he writes, “ what I am talking about, for in 
bygone years I spent seven years in the ranks.” Perhaps he does know. 
He gives no indication of when those bygone years were, except that there 
was “no coddling then; no bedside reading-lamps; no early-morning 
tea,” from which it seems that he considers the Army today a soft 
number, although, he iniplies, soldiers still fulminate against the deserter 
and are eager to fetch him back for punishment. 

I spent six years from the end of 1939 in the R.A.F., starting as A.C.2, 
ending as Flight-Sergeant. From time to time I was attached to the 
Army for battle-training, and, overseas, served on small craft of the Navy. 
Naturally I came into contact with a few deserters, yet I recall no bitter- 
ness against them except, rarely, from “ old sweats,” who anyway were 
often thoroughly disgruntled and convinced that all the world’s pity was 
not enough for their own hard lot. 

Perhaps, indeed probably, deserters from amongst the regulars should 
be sternly treated. A man signing any contract has a moral as well as 
legal obligation to honour it. In war, however, when most of the deserters 
now at large put themselves on the wrong side of the law, things were 
rather different. Men of all ages and types were hauled relentlessly in. 
Some came from a climate of domestic trouble ; some left ill or elderly 
parents; some weakened at thought of leaving (for who knows how long?) 
wife newly-married or child newly-born. Not infrequently a man learned 
of his wife’s “ goings-on” with someone else. Yielding to impulse, 
however reprehensible it may be, such men became “ criminals.” Some 
no doubt have rehabilitated themselves, presumably with changed names 
and lost to their familiar past. Is there really much point in keeping 
them so? Was theirs so great a crime ? 

After all, for every man who fought many worked in safety, in uniform 
yet far from the fighting ; many faced infinitely less danger than did their 
families in bombed cities. Some—I know one _ personally—actually 
deserted to share these dangers. To say, as “ Ex-Sergeant” says, that 
“volunteers were always forthcoming to escort a deserter back” con- 
demns the deserter less than the volunteers. A normal man does not seek 
out the opportunity of dragging to punishment a weakling or a fool; he 
leaves it to those whose (admittedly necessary) job it is. 





Flying in the Comet 


ILLIONS wonder what it is like to travel in the Comet at five 
hundred miles an hour, eight miles above the earth. Paradoxically there is a sen- 
sation of being poised motionless in space, This arises mainly from four new factors. 
Because of the great height the scene below scarcely appears to move ; because ol 
the stability of the atmosphere the aircraft remains rock-steady ; the gas turbine’s 
complete freedom from vibration is unexpected in a vehicle of great power ; and 
the absence of all visible sign of engines, propellers or other moving parts completes 
the illusion. 

One arrives over distant landmarks in an incredibly short time 
but without the sense of having travelled. Speed does not enter into the picture. 


One doubts one’s wristwatch. 


If there is cloud below its forms and colours are often glorious. 
if the weather is clear the views are unbelievably fine. The English Channel is like a 
narrowing river. One looks down into Dover and Calais harbours ‘* below ’’ the port 
and starboard windows. Kent is a detailed map and one sees north to Shoeburyness 


and south as far as Le Havre at one time. 


The earth's atmosphere below splits the light into rainbow 
spectra, often fantastically lovely, especially at dawn and sunset. Yet the sky above 
ic an abyss of blue-black ink, the moon a modelled ball, almost within grasp. In a 
few minutes one can descend from a blaze of afternoon sunshine, through all the 


stages of sunset and twilight, to land after nightfall at a lighted airport. 


Comet is a de Havilland aircraft with de Havilland jet 


It introduces a new era of speed and smoothness 


T he 
engines- a commercial venture, 
in travel, with an unprecedented mechanical simplicity and the elimination of highly 


inflammable fuel, and, withal, at a competitive cost. 
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Nor is it relevant that deserters cost the taxpayer money, give trouble 
to the police and set “ well-behaved” soidiers a bad example. Those 
who deserted in the last war did not want the uniforms and training upon 
which the money was spent ; motorists, or old ladies who lose their dogs 
also give the police a lot of trouble ; and there are many who do not 
desert, but who have mastered the art of dodging the column, of doing 
little and yet keeping out of trouble, who set a worse and longer-lasting 
example. 

It is often said that ours was a great citizen army. Some citizens were 
not up to the demands made upon them; some turned to crime and 
they, when caught, must surely be punished. But the others, | suggest, 
have been punished enough. It is absurd to say, as “ Ex-Sergeant ” does, 
that “the majority of their comrades have little sympathy with them,” 
for the “ comrades” of those war-time deserters are the ordinary men 
who, with them, were put by circumstances into uniform and 
who, unlike them, made the best of a bad job. 

To the time-serving regular war was no more than a continuation, with 
some added risk, of his existing way of life. To many conscripts it was 
a disastrous upheaval. I feel very strongly that * Ex-Sergeant’s ” point of 
view, muddled though it seems from his letter, is revengeful and unaccept- 
able. It is needlessly harsh to continue indefinitely this punishment of 
men for a single offence committed under who knows what stress five years 
or more ago. The wise, obvious, certainly the humane, thing is to pardon 
the deserter and allow him, if he is not guilty of any other crime, to 
return to the life from which his country took him. We have today more 
than enough willing criminals. Why create unwilling ones ?—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, GEOFFREY Gopwin, 

12 Meadow Way, Woodhatch, Reigate, Surrey. 


14, 1950 


Sirn.—The many long-lived pensioners who read your journal must, | 

imagine, be turning a bright purple colour. A King’s hard bargain 

(let me tell “ Ex-Sergeant”) is not a deserter, but a pensioner who lives 

on and on and on, drawing his pension and getting his money’s worth!— 

Yours faithfully, H. F. Bair. 
H.M.S. Newfoundland, Devonport. 


Mr. Stassen’s Granny 


Sin,—Dr. Tipler’s assumption that the gap between 2,500 N.H.I. panel 
and 4.000 N.H.S. panel patients is filled with erstwhile private patients 
will not bear examination. Private patients as compared with panel 
patients formed a relatively small proportion of the N.H.L. doctor's 
clientele. The N.H.I. doctor devoted two-thirds of his working day to 
his panel patients, but they contributed only one-third of his income 
With the elimination of private practice, inevitable under universal com- 
pulsory health insurance, the N.H.S. doctor is wholly dependent on 
his capitation fee, a variable and unpredictable sum. He is, therefore, 
obliged to take on a panel too large for it to be possible to give 
individual patients more than three or four minutes’ attention. The 
patient thus denied effective examination is fobbed off with a bottle of 
medicine or sent into hospital. In the early phases of the Service Mr. 
Bevan boasted that it was dispensing half a million prescriptions every 
day. Later he found it expedient to change his tune, and complained of 
the cascade of useless medicine poured down the throats of N.H.S. 
patients, and, in breach of his repeated undertaking that the patient would 
not be called upon to make any payment whatsoever for his medical 
services under the Act, he proposed to charge Is. per prescription which 
he estimated would effect a saving of some £10 million a year. 

A similar development occurred in the State Medical Service which 
has been in operation in New Zealand since 1941. There ts the same 
cluttering up of the hospitals with relatively trivial cases to the exclusion 
of serious illness, and the expenditure on drugs is the largest single item 
in the swollen health budget. In the course of the debate on the Health 
Service in the House of Representatives some three years ago it was 
demonstrated that the general practitioner saw so many cases that he 
could not give more than five minutes to each, and the Prime Minister 
declared it reminded him of sheep-dipping. Dr. Tipler suggests that the 
consulting staff show incompetence in the patients for 
admission. No doubt all sections of hospital work are over-borne by 
the mob of malades imaginaires and others bent on getting something for, 
nothing, but I submit that the wards of a great hospital are fed more 
freely from the Casualty department which is not officered by specialists, 
than from out-patients. I speak with the experience of thirty-four years as 
physician in charge of a large medical department at a famous London 
teaching hospital.—I am, ete., E. GRAHAM-LITILE 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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Sm.—Dr. H. B. Tipler draws the wrong, If “ obvious,” 
Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s point that overworked general practitioners 
Consultants rarely see the the majority of 
junior resident staff—house physicians and house 
surgeons and their life is becoming a 
legitimate duties seriously interfered with, owing to the huge influx of 


inference from 


refer trivial cases to hospital 


these cases: it is the 


who do so, miserv and their 


patients with minor ailments into casualty and out-patient departments 


In addition, unwarranted responsibility is thrust on newly-qualified and 
to make that 


who try conscientiously sure 


rush 


inexperienced men and women 
they do not 
a number of hospitals, London and Provincial 
July 5, 1948 months 


1 very good country last 


I have been a resident in 


both before 


miss a serious case in the 
the war and 
several general practice as a 


since and also did 


locum in practice vear. so | can clam some 
knowledge of the problem 

From the resident's point of view the amount of extra work ts really 
advantage —indeed he is often out of pocket-——in doing the hundred and 
one littl jobs he used to do in the old days. More 
precious little credit or thanks either if he does do them, and unrecognised 
effort be Why, therefore, spend 
money on, sa\ ming illowance is made 
for outlay and upkeep. and when the patient is suitably impressed with 
his case, and the doctor's concern for it, if he ts sent 
removed ? 
of extra work 


have no 


important, there is 


omes tedious even to the most altruistic 


instruments for surgery when no 
the importance of 
an abscess lanced or a toe-nail 


the amount 


to hospital to have 
resident's point of view is really 
staggering. Casualty departmenis—many of 
but depend on residents’ seeing cases in turn when they can spare 
work—are literally crammed to the doors At 
most hospitals there is an unofficial black list” kept by the residents 
G.Ps.. who will dump anything and everything on the hospital 


From the 


which full-time 


officer 
other 


time from thei 


of local 


at any hour of the day or night The wonder is that these lists are 
usually so short, and that so many G.Ps. are still coping so well. The 
answer to that is that they were brought up in the old school of “ service 


G.Ps. of the 
the most cvnical 


esidents of the most of whom will be the 


The 
future 


present 


ire developing a very different outlook: all but 


are eithe agin” G.Ps. as the immediate source of extra unnecessary 


(and unpaid) work, or, more sympathetically, see the G.Pos problems 


and are the system which is perpetuating them. The cynical may 


g0 into general practice for what they can get out of it 
and, if they do, they will be disillusioned befor 


eainst 
the others never 
if they can help it they 
even start 

This situation seems to me to offer a far more serious problem than 
classes of the population 


The 


patients in the 


about what 


and 


same 


that raised in sterile discussions 


are demanding more treatment, why same doctors with the 


Same training are treating the same practices and 


he same hospitals as before. Reclassification of sections of the popula 


naterial, but it is bringing about a radical 
patients—though not as many as some make 
*semething-for-nothing “ mentality, and more 


from disillusion and physical 


thon has 


change of a 


wthing 
More 


developing the 


changed 
tude 
out— are 
doctors are a owing their standards to shp 
and mental fatigue 

The hundred trivial cases who would perfectly successfully have looked 
or been treated free at a voluntary 
hospital (this seems to be often forgotten)}—will still be well worth seeing 
f the ous illness is spotted in the process. Under 
the present system it is less, rather than more likely to be so diagnosed, 
and something is needed to give the G.P. back his pride in his work, and 
the junior resident that respect for his seniors which will encourage him to 
go into general practice and try to emulate them. One cannot instil 
of Parliament, but one can certainly throttle it.— 

SURGICAL REGISTRAR. 


after themselves in the old days 


one early case of se 


enthusiasm by Act 
Yours faithfully, 


News-Sheets and Their Claims 


Six.—I suggest that Janus in his comments, February 24th, on what 
he calls private news-sheets, but which I call news-letters, misunderstands 
their purpose The news-letter with which my name is associated was 
founded in 1936 with 600 subscribers. By 1939 that figure had grown to 
60.000 the world ; respectable postal circulation for a 
serious weekly 

News-letters are not to be regarded (in my judgement) as substitutes 
They exist in their own right 
invited to look at our 


over a very 


journals 
admit, were he 


for daily papers or even weekly 


Janus would certainly have to 


thousands of addresses, that many people in responsible positions on 
both sides of the Atlantic are, according to his definition, “ essentially 
credulous in temperament The nformation of high importance” 
supported by fact evidence which we presented to the. public week 
after week from 1936 to 1939 was simply the news that Hitler was going 
to make war on us. It is quite true that we sometimes print information 


run news-letter has thousands of 
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voluntary correspondents all over the world. A news-letter can be (and 
I think ought to be) a kind of co-operative effort between the member. 
ship and and the editorial staff. It is an experiment in journalism. —Yourg 
truly. STEPHEN KING-Hary 
[Janus This particular news-letter (which I distinguish from 
the news-sheets on which I was writing) has not so far as | am aware made 
flambovant claims to the possession of secret information.] 


writes 


Nonsensical Eden 
Sirn.—May I add a slight correction and a comment to the delightfy) 
Dr. H. W. Garrod, of Slang in issue of 
Ihe Rev. (and Hon.) Talbot Rice (well remembered by my 
with affection), Rector of St 
but of St. Peter-le-Bailey ; Bagger.” the vowel being 
srenificant) This city rectorship is now held jointly with the mastership 
of St. Peter's Hall 
As for the sobriquet to which he refers Pots Hall ”—I 
admit that the title of “ Pot-Hall” may not infrequently be 
the lips of the more callow members of this and of other colleges—on 
the towpath, or the touchline, for example. 1 
echo of the term “ Pot-House ” which, when I was 
graduate, | often heard applied to our venerable Petrine sister at that 
however, much in love with either of 
Yours faithfully, R. W 


review, by University your 
March 31st? 
parishioners 


was not Peter-in-the-East 


(hence first 


nave to 
heard on 
presume that this is an 
a Cambridge under- 
these 
How arp 


not, 
forms of university slang 

St. Peter's Hall, Oxford 
Sir, — With reference to Dr. Garrod’s review of Mr. Marple’s University 
Slang. Ll can testify that during my time (1906-10), the terms “ Radder” 
and “ Bodder ” and that, at least at Pembroke, of 


university Il am 


were in common use 


which he was dean before going to Queen's, Dr. Streeter was referred to 
is “ Struggings ” (not “ Stuggins.” which must be a misprint). —Yours 
faithfully. RoGcer H. Sorta 


Senior Common Room, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


The Right to Die 


Sir Your correspondent Mr. Cyril Bavin, in his otherwise persuasively 
argued letter repeats an objectionable assumption which has been made 


a good deal too often and which annoys me more and more every time 


I read it. It is that. if euthanasia is ever legalised, the proper person 
to carry it out will be the “duly qualified medical practitioner But 
what is a medical practitioner “ qualified” to do? | am one myself, 
and | always thought my qualifications were for saving life. If the 


suggestion is that our specialised knowledge of drugs qualifies us to 
poison people, | suppose similar specialised knowledge would qualify 


us for the post of hangman. We know more about broken necks than 
most people 

lam saying nothing against euthanasia, but I am saying that a doctor 
is the very last person who should be asked to carry it out. It would 
spoil the relationship of confidence and trust between the doctors and 
the sick. At present I like to think we are looked on as the faithful 
allies of our patients in the struggle against death. If there should 
be the slightest ground for suspicion that we might conceivably change 
sides in the fight, then good-bye to that confidence and trust. There 
would be no difficulty in finding people to do the work, but I hope we 
shall hear no more about doctors doing it. I have always found the 
suggestion offensive, and I cannot think I am the only one to fee! like 
that.—-Yours faithfully, A. J. Hawes 

32 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 

Sir,-I have read with interest Mr. C. Bavin’s letter. 
Mr. Bavin consulted Dr. Leslie Weatherhead on the subject of euthanasia 
Had he consulted some of the leaders of the medical profession he would 
have received an authentic opinion on this matter. Mr. Bavin states that 
Dr. Leslie Weatherhead in his sermon agreed to euthanasia for incurable 
diseases. Fortunately members of the medical profession know their 
own limitations, and doctors hesitate to pronounce emphatically on the 
incurability of certain diseases. Every general practitioner can record 
instances of almost miraculous recovery. Personally, I can recall the case 
of a lady of over sixty years who had cancer of the bowel. A first-class 
surgeon was unable to excise the growth, which was proved by micro- 
We, therefore, all pronounced 
her case to be hopeless. But the fact remains that the growth entirely 
disappeared and she died some fifteen years later of heart disease, having 
enjoyed life thoroughly in the interim. At the time of operation she 
was pre-eminently a case for euthanasia. 

Any doctor of long experience uses inverted commas when speaking 
of cure and incurability. The majority of the members of the medical 
profession, when they reflect on such cases as I have quoted, are bound 
to consider euthanasia to be morally and scientifically wrong.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, W. ANNANDALE Trowt 

2 Street, W.1. 
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Sin,—lf there is a home for old women in the East End, where the 
chief occupation of the inmates is to sit “round a large room” and 
pray for death, would not the appointment of a new matron, or the 
resignation of the board of management, meet the situation better than 
an Act authorising euthanasia, however desirable that may be for other 
kinds of sufferers ?—Yours faithfully, 

LEADER OF AN OLD Peopte’s CLUB. 


The Church and the State 

Six,—Mr. Felvus Walker appears to object to the Court of Final Appeal 
proposed by the Commission on Canon Law because it would not 
be “ directly appointed by the Crown, [and] would have on it a majority 
of bishops.” Yet the judges in the present diocesan and provincial 
courts are not appointed by the Crown but by the bishops and arch- 
bishops, and these courts are certainly the King’s ecclesiastical courts 
administering, in the words I quoted from Sir Edward Coke, “ the King’s 
ecclesiastical laws of this realm.” In the same way the proposed Court 
of Final Appeal, if it came into existence, would be the King’s supreme 
ecclesiastical court, and by appealing to it a litigant would be exercising 
that “right of final appeal to the Crown in ecclesiastical causes ” which 
Mr. Walker desires. 

Moreover, if he had read a little further on the page of the Archbishop 
of York’s book to which he refers, he would have found that the 
proposals of the commission make it clear “that any of his Majesty's 
subjects who feels aggrieved for lack of justice or abuse of process in 
any proceedings in an ecclesiastical court has the right to apply at any 
Stage in these proceedings to His Majesty's High Court of Justice.’ 
(See the Report of the Commission, page 195.) What more does Mr. 
Walker want ?—Yours faithfully, GORDON CROSSE. 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mali, S.W.1. 


The Upkeep of Cathedrals 


Sir,—If the State makes grants for the preservation of the fabric of our 
cathedrals and ancient parish churches, then inevitably the State will 


claim to have a voice in the way in which they are used No 
longer will they be used exclusively for services of the Church of 
England. Other religious bodies will expect to be allowed to use them, 


and it will not be long before the naves of the cathedrals will be used 

for all kinds of concerts and plays which may not be of such a religious 

Does the Dean of Winchester realise this when he advocates 
Yours truly, B. W. BURNELI 

Rector of Dinder and Prebendary of Wells Cathedral. 


character 
such State aid ? 


Race Relations in the Commonwealth 

Sirn.—As Dr. Jane Meiklejohn has taken me to task regarding the racial 

slicy of the Dominions, will you grant me space to make a brief reply ? 
Vith the greatest respect, I submit that all the Dominions where there 
is no colour problem are determined to maintain their racial integrity 
by preventing or regulating the immigration of Asiatics and Africans. 
In South Africa, where there is a considerable native population, the 
Government of the Union has resorted to a policy of racial segregation. 

Of course there is no colour-bar against the Maoris in New Zealand, 
for the simple reason that they have never been a social or economic 
danger to the whites The intelligent and picturesque race was fast 
dying out, until the authorities passed drastic legislation to try to save 
it The efforts made on its behalf by the New Zealand Government 
have to a certain extent borne fruit, but at present the native people only 
mumber about 55,000, as against a total European population of approxi- 
mately two millions. They are, therefore, no threat to the whites 

So far as the Dominion of Canada is concerned, your correspondent 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that the remnants of the Indian tribes that 
once roamed the forests and plains of the North American continent 
are now mostly confined to mative reservations, and have very little 
contact with the whites Also, I rather suspect that the majority of 
Canadians would become a little warlike if one were to hint that they 
had Indian blood in them.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., F. R. Hayes. 

5 Durand Gardens, Stockwell, 5.W.9. 


The Flying Sauce-Boat 
Sie There will be many of your readers who are, like myself, not 
competent to judge between Mr. Moore and Dr. Sitwell as regards the 
literary issues in dispute. We can, however, all feel again the chilling 
impact of the disdain which distinguished Sir Osbert Sitwell’s letters 
to your paper last year and form our own opinions of the value of 
intellectual and artistic attainment, however great, to which modesty and 
grace appear to be unknown These two are welcome to the cold 
pinnacle with which they appear to be so well content.—Yours faithfully, 
29 Cross Path, Radlett, Hertfordshire. H. G. Rice. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Easter and the end of Lent (which means spring) coincided or Perhaps 
just preceded the most exciting of dates, in short the sweet o’ the year 
The wild cherry, of which Housman was the laureate, opened its flowers 
with the plum and the pear, the chestnuts expanded the fan of their 
leaves and all the hedges were green. It has been as good as proved 
(as aforesaid) that plucking bluebells even ruthlessly does little or no 
harm ; but this verdict does not apply to other flowers of the moment. 
Primroses, which are in gorgeous bloom—some on suburban railway 
banks, as in Devon groves—and wood anemones both though they are 
perennials tend to diminish where the greedy tripper is too frequent, 
One of the worst sufferers from so called flower-lovers, as was proved 
almost dramatically at Whipsnade, when first taken over, is the fox. 
glove. It is by way of being a biennial—if any plant is quite Strictly 
biennial—and depends wholly on seed and may be quite annihilated 
in too popular districts. The oxlip has been made rare by both picking 
and uprooting, and I have noticed how much the cowslip multiplies 
under protection. It is a rapidly diminishing flower chiefly for the reason 
that the ley is succeeding to permanent pasture. The moon daisy js 
in very much the same case. The buttercup unfortunately—member of 
a poisonous race—seems much harder to kill. 


Nearer Dawn 

The arrival of “ summer time” at the height of spring is not popular 
with farm-workers, for they are already early risers and know how heavy 
the dew can be ; but of the many advantages it confers on the slug-a-bed 

the Corinnas and others—is the introduction to birds’ song. Most 
of the most beautiful singers are more or Jess matutinal. The lark sings 
a longer piece and climbs nearér to “ heaven’s gate.” Near dawn the 
nightingale has not fallen into the silence of day; and perhaps the 
greatest of all morning lovers is the blackbird. He is wont to ™ break 
the young day’s heart,” and in the early hours he is the most vociferous 
of birds as well as very much the most tuneful, in the full sense of the 
word as applied to human music. He is also a lover of che suburbs of 
London, singing in places where other songs are few. Summer time 
has much enhanced his reputation. 


Unpopular Foresters 

Recruits to the already excessive number of critics of the Forestry 
Commission have been multiplying in Wales ever since some 20,000 acres, 
including a number of farms, were selected for afforesting. I should not 
wish to throw a stone at that useful and skilful and hard working 
body, even if I tived in Carmarthen ; but there is one constructive detail 
in the chief critic’s charges that seems to me admirable. The Com- 
mission thinks so much, as is natural, in terms of forests that it is apt 
to forget the spinney. Trees are most useful, as is now realised in the 
prairie provinces of Canada, in Argentina and in South Africa, as a 
protection belt. Such belts, though planted chiefly for reasons of 
amenity—and how lovely they are!—have been proved invaluable by 
country houses. They supplied a scarcely credible amount of timber 
during the war. Smaller loca] plantations would, of course, be more 
expensive and more trouble to manage than great square woods ; but it 
should be realised that they would do much more good and interfere 
much less with husbandry (which matters most) than the larger units 
The belt is the ideal. 


In the Garden 

When, at the latest show of the R.H.S., I could divert my gaze from 
the camellias and forget the overwhelming scent of the magnolias and 
look at humbler flowers, I seemed to notice a growing fashion among 
the daffodils. The hybridisers are anti-slimming and in favour of 
stoutness. Some of the moderately new sorts show astonishing breadth of 
both petal and trumpet. They may be compared with the physiognomy 
of the new and the old railway engines; the trumpet is shortened and 
the whole flower compacted. A good example was the well-named 
Stout Lad shown by Wallace, whose nursery at Tunbridge Wells | 
used to admire above others solely for the glory of the biggest and 
loveliest weeping birch tree which it happened to enclose. Fingal, in 
two tints, not one, is another fine example of the stout school. Among 
the red centres I liked Fermoy. 


Kites 

\ hope was expressed the other day that the kite, 
protected in West Wales, would soon spread abroad. I have just heard 
of this now rare and splendid hawk being seen on the Somerset-Devon 
border. Its flight is sharply contrasted with that of the buzzard, which is 
now a really common bird in the South West. The successful protection 
of the kites in the West is a parallel with the even more successful 
protection of the avucet in the East. W. Beach THOMAs. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HE first great turning-point of known date in the history 
of human ideas was in the fifth century B.c., when Greek 
thinkers diverted their attention from the object to the 
subject: from! their outer to their inner life; from the study of 
physics and biology to that of ethics and psychology. After that, 
if the field of religion be disregarded, there was no comparable 
revolution of thought in the western world until after the Middle 
Ages. When Pope defined the proper study of mankind as Man, 
he was still saying nothing substantially different from what had 
been the theory and practice of Socrates, as well as of most 
philosophers in the intervening centuries. The study of nature in 
its widest sense, including therewith man as a part of nature, had 
still not emerged from its second infancy in Pope’s day, though it 
was he again who crystallised the vision of the new turning-point: 
* Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night ; 
God said, Let Newton be ! and all was light! ° 
Within two centuries since then another revolution was completed, 
as decisive as the first. 

It was not simply a reversion of human thought from the subject 
to the object, though that is the superficially obvious mark of the 
scientific age. There was also, as a more significant sequel, the 
attempt to master the subjective world as well by the application of 
objective techniques. The scientific approach, created by and for 
the natural and technical sciences, was widened in the course of the 
last hundred years to include the exact study of the personal, 
private, arbitrary world of the individual mind. Psychology, 
aesthetics, sociology and other formerly suspect fields of specula- 
tion began to seek the status of rational academic disciplines ; and 
in the field of philosophy the same rigorous trend culminated in the 
sterile mechanics of logical positivism. It is with one particular 
aspect of this process, the application of scientific methods to literary 
criticism, that Professor Dingle is concerned in his new book.* 

His thesis is that a science of literary criticism is possible, but the 
possibility has never yet been realised. All that has happened so 
far is that some critics have tried to be scientific, in the sense of 
substituting objective criteria and quantitative standards for private 
speculations and impressions of value ; and some men of scientific 
training have attempted literary criticism Professor Dingle has 
some hard and sarcastic knocks for the former class, but he plays 
fair by offering himself as an example of the latter. After 
demolishing the pretensions to scientific precision of several notable 
critics in the last hundred years, from Sainte-Beuve to Mr. I A. 
Richards, he devotes the second half of his book to three papers 
of his own, on Wordsworth, Swinburne and Browning. These are 
three brilliant performances, full of acute observation and clear 
thought : and if they are not entirely free of a subjective element, 
that is no longer to be expected after Professor Dingle’s opening 
argument. For science itself is no longer to be judged (still less 
to be condemned) as completely divorced from the subjective, and 
the subjectivity of the scientist in the criticism of literature is at 
least an agreeable change from the pontifications of many pro- 
fessional practitioners. But how much Professor Dingle’s personal 
example contributes to his main thesis is another question 

There are inevitably two separate strands of argument inter- 
twined in the thesis. There is first the relation between science 
and the creative arts, and second the relation between science 
and the humanities, which are the critical study and appreciation 
of the creative arts. In these two contexts science really stands as 
a name for two different things: science qua research is a creative 
process, strictly comparable to the activity of the artistic imagina- 
tion: and science gua academic discipline bears the same sort of 
relation to the former as humane studies bear to the creative arts. 
In universities, of course, the word “ Arts” is made to bear the 
same double meaning ; but a university has never been expected 
to contribute directly to artistic creation (even if it has sometimes 
done so) in the same way as it is nowadays expected to contribute 


* Science and Literary Criticism. By Herbert Dingle. (Nelson 7s. 6d.) 


to the creative progress of science as well as to its academic teach- 
ing. The distinction is important, because the relation between 
science and the arts has been very different in the two different 
contexts. There is no essential opposition between the creative 
processes of science and art, nor have their creative minds ever 
been at war with each other ; they are separate but parallel activities 
of imaginative genius. It has often been far otherwise at the lower 
levels of criticism, study and teaching. 

Professor Dingle has some good illustrations of the creative 
experience in science, and of its proximity to artistic genius. He 
compares Archimedes’ emotion on discovering a _ hydrostatic 
principle with that of Keats discovering a nightingale; he 
quotes an astonishingly poetic outburst from Kepler, announcing 
a law of planetary motion, which might be matched from Kekulé, 
and, conversely, might be capped from Dante. Many more examples 
could be offered of the reciprocity of scientific and artistic imagina- 
tion, and even a few examples of the two combined in one man ; 
the universal genius of Leonardo, for instance. and in a slighter 
degree that of Goethe. Even Ptolemy wrote distinguished poetry, 
and Omar Khayyam contributed to astronomy ; and the philosophy 
of science has produced a brilliant succession of creative writers, 
from Plato to Bertrand Russell. But caution is needed in assessing 
how much of Professor Dingle’s particular thesis is established by 
the multiplication of such examples. It establishes certainly, the 
free inter-accessibility of many departments of the human imagina- 
tion. Does it establish anything at all about literary criticism ? 
For this belongs not to the level of creative imagination but rather 
to the lower level on which science as an academic discipline stands 
in contrast, and all too often in opposition, to the so-called “ liberal 
arts” or humanities. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable lessons that we are re-learning 
today is that this opposition is unreal; or at least that it is drawn 
the wrong way, vertically instead of horizontally. For in this sense 
science is not a branch of learning but a way of approach to learn- 
ing : and the same is true of humanism. There is no reason, except 
intolerance, why the same branch of learning should not be 
approached from either direction or both, as it was once by 
Aristotle and again by the scholars of the Renaissance. At the 
present time the obstructive intolerance of a generation or two ago 
between scientists and humanists is breaking down, though it must 
be admitted that the humanists are slower to demolish the barriers 
than the scientists: that is why, for instance a book like this comes 
from Professor Dingle rather than from the other side of the fence. 
It is a valuable and stimulating contribution to the demolition of 
the barrier, both by precept and example, and it is written with a 
readable freshness which is itself a tribute to scientific education. 
But it is only a first contribution with no pretence to finality. Two 
brief quotations will sum up what Professor Dingle might claim 
to have established: 

“The bricks of scientific criticism demand the straw of 
common data, and this straw does not exist. The qualities that 
make literature something worth talking about are not qualities 
whose effects on different people it is possible to compare.” 

Contrast with this: 

‘A science of criticism, however, is not necessarily im- 
possible, and might be created if, through progress in physiology 
or psychology, the requisite criteria should be found to exist 
In the meantime, experience obtained in the prosecution of 
science might well be placed at the disposal of critics. This would 
assist in preventing the formation of false theories of criticism 

(and) would also have constructive value in 
limited fields of criticism by introducing therein certain 
scientific methods, such as the use of hypotheses.” 

It is a modest claim, and its modesty is in keeping with Professor 
It amounts to saying that training in a 
new discipline can create habits of thought valuable to older 
disciplines, which is certainly true Beyond that, criticism is left 
as a sort of tertium quid between science and literature, and the 
M. WooDHOUSE. 


Dingle’s scientific temper 
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Reviews of the Week 


Foundations of Christendom 


Law, Liberty and Love. By Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. (Hodder 


& Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 


“ Tue great task before the world today ” (said Field-Marshal Smuts 
in his address at his installation as Chancellor of Cambridge) “ ts 
the salving of Europe, materially, politically and spiritually.” This 
book may be called a commentary on that sentence, in which the 
crucial word is the last. Every day it becomes more apparent that 
political and material salvation depends upon moral and spiritual 
recovery. For “Europe” is a cultural tradition which has been 
inspired by a religious faith. There is its fundamental ground for 
unity. Historically Europe means Christendom—the heart-land of 
Western civilisation That civilisation is now in mortal danger 
The repudiation or abandonment of the Christianity on which it 
rested has left in it a spiritual vacuum—and what will come in to 
fill that empty space ? That is the central question of our time 
rhe crisis of European civilisation is ultimately a crisis of religion 
The West is once again in search of a soul 

When the classical Empire collapsed it was very 
Benedictines who began the rebuilding of an ordered life from the 
débris of a culture in dissolution ; and St. Benedict's rule, diffused 
throughout the West, became the ground-pattern of the Christian 
community. Indeed, says Professor Toynbee in the preface, “ the 
Benedictine Order is the continuity of Western History incarnate.” 
England owes a great debt to the Order: Canterbury and York, 
to go no further, were early Benedictine foundations. Father Cary- 
Elwes, a monk of Ampleforth, writes out of the heart of that legacy. 
Within it, he claims, there is still preserved the secret of what 
Europe needs for its healing. He writes with a mellow charity and 
wisdom, and has much to say which is important not only to people 
who read religious literature, but also to politicians and men of 
affairs, many of whom have not clearly appreciated the theological 
background of our problems. 

If any form of Christian civilisation is to survive in the Western 
world at all, it can be only through the recognition of the law of 
God as the final court of appeal. The modern State claims to be 
the source of law—in other words, a law unto itself. The whole 
Christian theology of politics presupposes that it is responsible to 
a higher law, which no earthly State has made and no earthly State 
may presume to alter. This is the great divide in Western history ; 
this is no academic question ; it is life and death for all free institu- 
tions. Law is the presupposition of liberty. But law, as Christian 
thinkers have understood it, is the expression of a moral order 
because it derives from the sovereignty of God. The fundamental 
ground for obedience, as Benedict taught, was the love of God. 
Charity is the motive of obedience, and in that service men may 
have perfect freedom. All through the mediaeval period Christen- 
dom acknowledged the supremacy of God's law as the ultimate 
authority. That was expressed on the institutional level by the 
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Nine years ago this classic of bull-fighting 
went out of print. Since then it has been 
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overriding authority of the Papacy. When that was attacked by 
Marsilio of Padua, the long-term result, as the author says, has 
been to throw Europe out of the Papal frying-pan into the secular 
totalitarian fire. His spiritual heir was Machiavelli. Moral 
anarchy, as Plato realised and contemporary history has demon. 
strated, leads to political dictatorship. 
“Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite, 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

Must make perforce an universal prey.” 
That is the moral disease of modern Europe. 

The way out is the return to faith and charity. But it cannot be 
a return to theocracy, and it will not be a submission to Rome. At 
this point an Anglican reviewer naturally finds himself in difficulty 
but no good purpose is served by pretending that the Anglican or 
any reformed Church will ever submit itself to the Papal claim 
I entirely agree—as all Christians must—that only in a return 

to the law of God and in loving obedience to His will is there 
salvation for a distracted world. The author assumes that this is 
the same thing as return to the Papal obedience. It must, however, 
be stated emphatically that these are two questions, not one, and 
it leads to confusion if they are identified After all, there are 
Anglican Benedictines. Dom Columba puts his case so charmingly 
and at times with such an unworldly naiveté that not even the most 
fanatical no-Popery could, one imagines, be moved to indignation 
“ Things were not so clear in those days as they have been since 
the definition of the doctrine of Infallibility by the Council of the 
Vatican’! But that is just the whole point at issue. I should argue 
that the Anglican Communion, based on free consensus and ordered 
liberty, provides what Father Columba is looking for, and is, in 
fact, the one live alternative on the one hand to spiritual anarchy 
and on the other to totalitarianism. But this book breathes such a 
truly Christian temper and shows so great a desire for Christian 
unity that I have no wish to engage in fruitless controversy. Anyone 
who, like Father Cary-Elwes, is trying to build bridges of under- 
standing between separated Christian communions earns our grati- 
tude ; and I leave it at that. RUSSELL SOUTHWELL. 


Esprit de Corps 


The Marines Were There. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mountain and Fiood: the History of the 52nd (Lowland) Divi- 
sion, 1939-46. By George Blake. (Jackson, Glasgow. 12s. 6d.) 


Sik Ropert Bruce Lockuart tells the story of a recruit at a 
Marine depot who, suddenly asked by the commanding officer to 
repeat the motto of the Royal Marines, could think of no better 
reply than “ Esprit de corps.” It is certainly a quality which has 
played a great part in the history of the fighting services. Loyalty 
tends to be given to the part rather than to the whole, although this 
century has seen something of an increase in the size of the part 
which is able to attract the loyalty and affection of its members. 
The First World War saw the development of divisional loyalty; 
during the Second, in the case of the Eighth and Fourteenth Armies 
at least, we have seen the rise of a loyalty to an even larger 
formation. The essence of loyalty, however, is continuity, and in 
modern conditions continuity, difficult enough to maintain for small 
units, is almost impossible of attainment for larger formations 

Loyalty, however, is being expressed and traditions maintained 
in the spate of unit and formation histories which is now pouring 
from the Press as in the years after 1919. These histories tend to 
fall into three groups. First, there are those written by combatants ; 
such histories have an obvious value as contemporary records. Then 
there are those written by literary men or journalists on the basis 
of information supplied to them. Finally, there are those written 
by professional military historians, which are often of great value 
to serious students of war. 

The first of the books reviewed here belongs to the second cate- 
gory. Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart has written an attractive and 
discursive account of the part played by the Royal Marines in the 
late war. His point of contact with the Corps was somewhat 
accidental, arising out of his association with General Sir Dallas 
Brooks in the Political Warfare Executive, but he has taken great 
pains to make himself familiar with Marine customs and traditions. 
For the period up to 1943 he has leaned heavily on the Admiralty 
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are perhaps all that Wordsworth means to many people 
today. But on this his centenary (he died on 23 April, 
1850), we have invited Edgell Rickword, the distinguished 
poet and critic, to re-examine the poetry as a whole. After 
suggesting which poems might most profitably be read, and 
how, he attempts to assess the importance of Wordsworth 
today. Current Affairs No. 104, ready tomorrow. 94. each 
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FABER BOOKS 


Stratton RONALD DUNCAN 
A new verse-play by the author of that West-End success This Way to the 
Tomb. 0/6 
News of the World GEORGE BARKER 
New poems by the author of Eros in Dogma. 8/6 


Pride of Place PATIENCE McELWEE 


This satisfying novel shows the conflict between old and new values, against 
the background of an old-fashioned English public school. ‘Extremely 
interesting’ — Liverpool Daily Post. 10/6 


As Cooks Go ELIZABETH JORDAN 


| * Any woman who has ever cooked should have great sympathy for Elizabeth 


Jordan. She was an ordinary housewife, with a husband, two children and 
a limited income. When they moved to a tall London house, she decided 


to take a part-time job in order to afford a charwoman as well as a governess 


| Moanalua 


. . it is a most interesting book, being the first detailed account I have read 
of the day-to-day business of cooking.’—News Chronicle. 10/6 


THOMAS WOODROOFFE 


‘A worthy companion to that delightful book of reminiscences River of 
Golden Sand. 
New Zealand Station to which he was moved from the Yangtse Kiang, with 


the 


Commander Woodrooffe tells here his experiences on the 


a shrewd eye for character and a lively sense of the ridiculous.’— Yorkshire 
Post. 12,6 


Animal Faets and Fallacies 


OSMOND P. BRELAND 


Fascinating information about the idiosyncrasies of many animals—an 
extremely readable book that is also a valuable work of reference. 
profusely ilustrated. 10,6 


Culbertson on Canasta ELY CULBERTSON 


THE MASTER OF THEM ALL establishes order in the fascinating new 
international game. Here are the complete-up-to-date official laws, and 
beginners will find all their problems solved by the simple, graphic presenta- 


tion, illustrated by 60 expertly played hands. 46 


The Making of Pakistan RICHARD SYMONS 
Pakistan, with its 80,000,000 population, is the fifth largest nation in the 
world ; and is of especial importance with the advance of Communism in 
Asia. This is the first book to examine in detail the evolution and progress 


of Pakistan. with maps. 12/6 


The Sequence of Medieval Art 
WALTER OAKESHOTT 


The author of The Artists of the Winchester Bible has written this magnificently 
illustrated survey for all who appreciate the richness of our artistic and 
cultural tradition. ‘Shows book production near its best ’—Leader. 

with 48 plates, 16 in colour. 35/- 
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pamphlet published in 1944; after that date he is able to tell us 
much that is new. His main difficulty has obviously lain in the 
arrangement of his material, for the Royal Marines certainly lived 
up to the original form of their motto, “Ubique per mare et 
terram,” but his skill as a literary craftsman has enabled him to 
triumph over this difficulty and produce a book that can be easily 
read and will enlighten a good many people on the many different 
tasks performed by the Marines. Inadequate as serious history, it 
is a not unworthy tribute to a gallant body of men. 

The Marines fought at Walcheren, and so did the 52nd (Lowland) 
Division. Mr. Blake, who has written the Division's history, is a 
distinguished novelist, but he has produced a book which will bear 
comparison with the work of any professional historian. Not only 
does he write clearly and well the story of the campaigns in which 
the Division took part, but he has a very real sense of the Division 
as a living institution. The 52nd was a Territorial Division, and 
remained “ uncorrupted ” by Regular battalions until the war was 
over. Part of it was in action in France in 1940, but the Division 
as a whole remained at home until 1944. Trained as a Mountain 
Division, it played a valuable réle in suggesting to the Germans 
the possibility of an attack on Norway. Not until Walcheren was 
it brought into action ; from then until Bremen and the end of the 
war it was continually employed. Some of its units were on ground 
trodden by their ancestors. The Royals, the Cameronians and the 
Highland Light Infantry had all been in the 1809 expedition to 
Walcheren ; s'Hertogenbosch was “the Busse,” well known to 
Marlborough’s army, which included the Royals, the Scots Fusiliers 
and the Cameronians 

Mr. Blake has with great skill and charm set out the record of 
the training and employment of a Division which has, we hope 
temporarily, lost its separate identity. Colonel Thompson's history 
of the same ‘Division in the 1914-18 war was a good one; this is, 
I think, a better. The publishers deserve to share in the praise. 
They have provided plenty of really intelligent maps and a sufficiency 
of good photographs, and yet the book is sold at a price which 
ought to put it within the reach of all who belonged to the Division 
and of all who are interested in the history of the Army and the 


events of the last War. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 
The Paradise Within 
Poetry and Humanism. By M. M. Mahood. (Cape. 16s.) 


“ WHEN the fire of London destroyed almost every other monument 
in St. Paul's, it left Donne's figure untouched, as if the flames 
themselves found that knot too hard to undo, that riddle too difficult 
to read, and that figure too entirely itself to turn to common clay.” 
So Virginia Woolf. But veteris vestigia flammae_ persistently 
continue their exploration ; Donne's enigma still invites the caress 
and infiltration of the critical enquiry. It is one of the many merits 
of Miss Mahood’s book—a study of religious poets of the seven- 
teenth century—that she has effectively managed to undo certain 
knots and read certain riddles, in respect not only of Donne but 
also of his successors. 

It is possible to enjoy those many merits even if you throw over- 
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board the book's major premise. The definition of “true 
humanism” on which Miss Mahood’s argument is founded is one 
with which many, certainly, will find themselves in disagreement : jt 
is Maritain’s definition of l'humanisme intégral. “ The first kind 
of humanism recognises that the centre for man is God ; it implies 
the Christian conception of man as at once a sinner and redeemed 
and the Christian conception of grace and freedom. Ihe second 
kind of humanism believes that man is his own centre, and therefore 
the centre of all things.” Now to claim either of these alternatives 
without argument, as ‘rue humanism is to beg a large question, and 
Miss Mahood begs it. But she abundantly justifies her assumption 
that the poets of her study—Donne, Herbert, Milton, Vaughan, 
Traherne—were humanists in Maritain’s first sense, and that for all 
of them Donne's couplet can stand as characterising their essence: 

‘For though through many streights, and lands I roame, 

I launch at paradise, and I saile towards home.” 

To explain why the special timbre of these poets is something 
quite different from that, say, of Marlowe's Renaissance heroes who 
preceded them (and to whom Miss Mahood devotes a preliminary 
essay), and from that of their successors of the Royal Society, or 
of Dryden, Miss Mahood resorts to an analysis of the spirit of 
Baroque which, she maintains, they all exemplify. The Baroque 
style “ is based upon a feeling for the need to reconcile the seemingly 
irreconcilable,” and its practitioners in all the arts “ gave dramatic 
emphasis to the conflicts existing in human nature . . . and turned 
these contradictions into paradoxes by relating them to the central 
tenets of their faith, man’s creation, fall and redemption.” It is 
her fresh and sensible development of this thesis which makes 
Miss Mahood’s book one certain to stimulate all who have an 
interest in seventeenth-century writing. 

It was the discordia concors, the Baroque quality of the meta- 
physical poets’ imagery, which provoked Johnson's famous diatribe 


14, 


their “discovery of occult resemblances in things apparently 
unlike,” their violent yoking together of the most heterogeneous 
ideas. And it was the same quality which provoked Mr. Eliot's 
praise: “The poets of the seventeenth century possessed a 


mechanism of sensibility which could devour any kind of 
experience.” Miss Mahood gives some attention to this general 
characteristic of the metaphysical style, but mainly in parenthesis to 
her examination of a more important reconciliation of opposites. 
it is the spiritual integration achieved by the metaphysicals, and 
by Milton, which is her prime concern. 

The reconciliation is one between the Renaissance assumption 
that there are no areas which cannot and should not be explored 
by the human intellect—between Donne's “ hydroptique immoderate 
desire of humane learning and languages,” or Milton’s magniloquent 
boast that “ when universal learning has once completed its cycle, 
the spirit of man, no longer confined within this dark prison-house, 
will reach out far and wide, till it fills the whole world and the 
space far beyond with the expansion of its divine greatness "— 
and the Christian assumption of man’s relation to God and to 
eternity: 

“For as thou dost impart thy grace, 
The greater shall our glorie be 
The measure of our joyes is in this place, 
The stuffe with thee." 

That tension each of these poets resolved in his individual way 
Donne and Milton with huge difficulty, Herbert and Vaughan with 
their intermittent sense of spiritual impotence, Traherne to the point 
of bliss. Miss Mahood brings both sensitivity and learning to her 
consideration of each case-history. If she makes a broad survey, 
she does so with ease and assurance, and throughout her book she 
throws off, en passant, that sort of brief comment which is the 
rewarding distillation of much hard and perceptive thinking. When 
he reaches the last sentence of her book, the reader will have little 
doubt that she has illuminated in an original manner the journey 
to “that Paradise Within which is the conscious or unvoiced end 
of all the seventeenth-century humanists who launched at Paradise 
and sail towards home.” RONALD LEWIN 
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introduction by Mr. H. J. Massingham will recommend the book 
to some and irritate others. This introduction, and the opening 
chapters, aroused my instinctive hostility; but my sympathies 
changed as the theme unfolded. 

Baldly, the book is a survey of Western civilisation in its relation 
to agriculture during the last few centuries, followed by an assess- 
ment of and solutions for the present situation ; it puts the case 
for true economy versus false economics, and pleads against the 
outlook which regards the farm as a factory. In a relentless, closely 
reasoned argument Mr. Jenks points out how the world’s resources, 
the tapping of which made for so much apparent progress and 
expansion in the recent past, are now drying up and, after exploita- 
tion, actually diminishing. No longer can “ capture ” take the place 
of culture ; plants and animals must be cultivated to yield a recurring 
reproductive surplus. We hase harvested where we have not sown, 
and must now face the inevitable consequences. 

Science has given us cultivating machines and chemical fertilisers 
which have been used without any thought for the corresponding 
warnings that the stability of the soil must be maintained even more 
scrupulously than its food content. Parallel with this, industrialisa- 
tion has reduced the status of the worker, who now has little 
initiative, little satisfaction in work done, and only an artificial 
security, resulting in a frustration dulled by the doubtful palliatives 
of modern mass entertainment. Man has become over-confident 
and out of touch with necessity ; society is aimless and lacking in 
organic cohesion ; money is the key commodity and driving force 
of the age. Society has become so preoccupied with other matters 
that it has “ neglected, exploited and even despised ” agriculture— 
its very foundation which is now creaking ominously. 

Mr. Jenks’s picture, then, is of civilisation on the decline, with 
the accessories of life considered more important than life itself, 
with man and society in a mechanist state of mind, and the precious 
few inches of soil which are our sustenance in the balance. In this 
situation he exhorts us to consider our own resources as the starting- 
point and self-sufficiency as the aim. To achieve this, “more 
ruralisation of population and industries” is required, not the 
reverse ; and his plans to that end, though too detailed to expand 
here, are in many ways excellent. They are, moreover, designed 
to give the worker more real satisfaction and responsibility. The 
process recommended might, in fact, reduce Britain to a minor 
State, but we are assured that Britain could still demonstrate her 
leadership. The conclusions are far from impracticable ; but would 
modern man ever consider them seriously ? In his preoccupation 
with capital on the one hand and atomic fission and worse on the 
other, man as a whole has refused to grasp that there will quite 
shortly be a violent collision between the insufficiencies of food 
resources and the demands of a population increasing rapidly in 
numbers and life expectancy. 

The book has a real merit which this necessarily terse outline 
may have concealed. Apart from a profusion of penetrating, almost 
aphoristic, statements, the handling of the material. particularly the 
ecology of man and soil, the functions of money, and the arguments 
against overseas trade, is masterly. The one thing that seems to 
be lacking throughout is any appreciation that many of the ills of 
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the past and much of our present trouble are due to the insensate 
increases in population. In many ways the book would be greatly 
improved if it was only a .hird of its present length. With an 
introductory chapter the last part of the book, which asks and 
answers the questions that the present situation demands, would be 
almost adequate. Indeed, some statements in the early part of the 
book, unassociated with final conclusions, may give a mistaken 
idea of the author’s intentions. And I am sure that far more people 
would read the book if it were shorter and written with 4 more 
popular appeal. As it is, it will probably be read mainly by those 
already in sympathy with the “ cause,” while it should be studied 
by our rulers and their planners, by economists, and by you and me 


A. J. Huxtey, 
7 9 . . 
A Voice from the ’Thirties 
Collected Shorter Poems: 1930-1944. By W.H. Auden. (Faber. 1¢5.) 


A POET-CRITIC (a pygmy, but a symptomatic one) not long ago 
dismissed Auden as “ already a period-piece.” Now Auden is 4 
poet of genius and a poet of considerable achievement ; but he has 
given his admirers many an anxious moment, and seems likely to 
go on doing so. There is plenty of room for criticism, both 
particular and general. But the counter-Audenary movement that 
set in with the ‘forties, on whose behalf this pygmy was wielding 
his little blowpipe, based its attack largely on a facile misjudgement 
It may be that the extremes of reaction are now diminishing 
Certainly, since the New Romantic Movement got stuck in its own 
mud, a more balanced judgement of Auden’s work among the 
younger generation of poets seems to be gaining ground 

I say “ poets,” and not “the poetry-reading public,” because, 
apart from the fact that the two are rapidly becoming one and the 
same thing, it is poets, of course, who set the pace in matters of 
taste; and a cracking pace it is nowadays. It was inevitable, | 
suppose, that the poets who were ready to emerge at the end of 
the ‘thirties should have reacted against their immediate pre- 
decessors ; and natural, too, that the basis of the reaction should 
have been not primarily aesthetic. The ‘thirties were as clear-cut 
a decade, in public events and in mental climate, as you could have. 
(That is one reason why it was such an easy target.) It began 
with the slump and Auden’s Poems ; it ended with the war and his 
removal to America. The poetry of the ‘thirties was, on the whole, 
engaged. And Auden dominated it. With his barometric sensitivity 
to history he seemed to be deeply invoived in the disastrous illusions 
of those years, and was indeed accused of fostering them. 

It is a paradox that Auden’s own words in September, 1939— 

“As the clever hopes expire 
Of a low, dishonest decade ” 

—might have been used by his detractors as a summing-up of his 
own failure. The “ period-piece ” sneer did hold a small grain of 
truth ; but it is not necessarily derogatory to say that there is a 
strong period-flavour now about some of his work. Certain lines 
and verses, re-read here, bring a positive wave of nostalgia to those 
who, so to speak, grew up with his poetry. Even amongst those 
there are a number who find it difficult not to think of his later 
progress as a sort of betrayal. The first impact was so exhilarating 
that they took him for a great deal more than a poet ; as something 
of an acknowledged legislator as well They demanded more from 
him than they should, and only listened to him carefully when he 
was being cheerful. Like a fairy-tale uncle he burst on the scene 
to invigorate his nephews and nieces with advice and parable 
sometimes cryptic but always exciting, and help them throw off 
the bondage of their elders. With Captain Ferguson, Kurt Groote, 
Loony Layard, Stephen, Rex, Christopher and other mythical 
characters, he led them to that frontier country, over scars where 
kestrels hover, through windless orchards, past dismantled washing: 
floors, driving the old gang before them. There they manoeuvred 
spied out the land, sniped at the adversary’s patrols, and waited for 
the signal to cross to the beloved republic. But the signal never 
came ; the weather grew chill and the frontier seemed an endless 
no-man’s-land, and uncle—where was he ? No Ienger with his feet 
on the ground: a voice only, from the upper air, saying: ~ This 
is where I leave you ; you must make your own way over.” 

But that Auden always had “the imagination of disaster,” and 
frequently used it for disturbing prophecy, should have been clear 
even then. “And the age ended and the last deliverer died” 
that devastating comment on the facile “ Marxist” solution— 
appeared in 1936. And earlier the uneven stanzas of “ The 
Witnesses " had marched to their menacing conclusion in thal 
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region of nightmare where he has always moved so freely. 
Anyhow, here he is, or a large part of him, for old admirers to 
revisit and new explorers to discover. The former will no doubt 
be irritated to find that some of the early poems have been given 
titles that sound like a sneer at Auden’s own youth. Both old and 
new readers will be puzzled by what at first appears a completely 
hugger-mugger haphazard arrangement, until they find that it has 
been done alphabetically, according to first lines. It is, of course, 
full of excellent poems ; but for some reason it does not make an 
impressive volume. The publishers think it will come to be con- 
sidered a “ definitive edition.” IL hope not ; and, besides, definitive 
editions are a job for posterity. RALPH ABERCROMBII 


Life with D. H. Lawrence 


Portrait of a Genius, But ... By Richard Aldington. (Heinemann, 


1 53.) 
Ir is possible that every prophet who has yearned for power, like 
every man of action who has attained it, was cursed at birth with 
a dominating mother. Certainly this was so in the case of D. H. 
Lawrence,.whose mother was the main influence in his life; he 
never properly got her out of his system, and his love of the dark, 
“the dark unconscious,” and all the rest of it, was doubtless due 
to their abnormal relationship. She took complete control of him, 
was violently jealous of the girl he loved, fought her for the first 
place in his affection, and won. All of which resulted from her 
passion for possession, her ambition that he should be successful 
and owe everything to herself. It is difficult not to sympathise 
with her husband, who relieved himself by throwing saucepans at 
her head. 

This curious manifestation of mother-love maimed Lawrence for 
life ; it made him uncertain of himself, awkward in his dealings 
with others, morbid in his attitude to sex, incalculable, unstable ; 
and so it helped to turn an artist into a prophet, a clear observer 
into a woolly thinker. “ As for me, I trust entirely to the intellect,” 
he once said. With as much certitude he later declared: “ My 
great religion is a belief in the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than 
the intellect.” Both remarks are equally ridiculous and equally 
illustrative of Lawrence’s mutability. He could contradict himself 
at any time with all the emphasis needed to conceal a lack of 
conviction. His mother’s frantic egotism reappeared in him in 
various forms. He wished to help others, but this simply meant 
interfering with the private lives of others. He wished to found a 
colony of people who would live fraternally together in some remote 
spot, but he was quite incapable of living with anyone, anywhere, 
without quarrelling fiercely. He exhorted his disciples to be them- 
selves, to live their impulses, but also demanded their unqualified 
submission to him, their messiah. He had no consideration what- 
ever for the feelings of others, yet furiously resented the slightest 
criticism of himself. He wanted to remould the world nearer to 
his heart’s desire, but the conceit, impertinence and egotism of such 
a wish necessarily caused him to write in a blustering, despotic 
manner and to insult every friend whose heart's desire differed 
from his own. 
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In the 1914-18 war his conduct inevitably made life difficult for 
him. He began by saying that he was “much too valuable \ 
creature to offer myself to a German bullet gratis and for fun” 
Che prospect of conscription terrified him, “ I cannot tell you how 
icy cold my heart is with fear,” and he hoped for a revolution 
At one moment he reported, “1 would like to kill million 
Germans—two millions.” At another he seethed with hatred of 
the British constitution: “| am hostile, hostile, hostile to all that 
is, in our public and national life. I want to destroy it.” As his 
wife was a German, he would have been behave with 
caution Instead, he sang German songs defiantly and spoke the 
German language in public, not unnaturally making the authorities 
suspect him of being a spy and putting detectives on his track 
Upon which he burst out: “I wish to God I could kill them, | 
wish I had power to blight them, to slay them with a blight, slay 
them in thousands and thousands.” He turned on the friends who 
had helped him and satirised them ruthlessly in a novel. He shared 
some of the worst characteristics of the Old Testament prophets 
“I believe in wrath and gnashing of teeth and crunching of 
coward’s bones. I believe in fear and pain and in, oh, such a Jot 
of sorrow.” During his stay in Australia he prayed that a flood 
would rise and cover Europe entirely ; and after expressing a strong 
desire to destroy practically everyone, he said he would start 
operations by killing a woman whose chief crime was that she had 
befriended him and given him a home. 

These babblings and ravings and hysterical aversions remind 


wise to 


one of Hitler and his mob. Domestic life with Lawrence 
must have made a drunkard’s home seem like paradise in 
comparison. Constant bickerings, screaming tempers, crockery- 
smashing, threats of murder, wine-throwing, door-banging: 


his wife led an agitating existence, but she never complained 
of dullness. His intimate friends of today were his mortal 
enemies tomorrow. When obedient they were his _blood- 
brothers, when independent they were canaille, for like all egotists 
he hated other people to assert their egos. 

Such was the prophet of the nineteen-twenties, whose story has 
been written, ably and sympathetically, by Mr. Richard Aldington 
If Lawrence strikes one, who did not know him, as semi-demented 
and rather repellent, that is not the fault of Mr. Aldington, who 
has set down naught in malice. Lawrence must have had con- 
siderable personal charm ; otherwise his friends would not have 
tolerated him for a moment ; and his sensitive response to flowers 
made his companionship sometimes delightful. “ Everything he met 
had the newness of a creation just that moment come into being,” 
said his wife. But the poet in him was submerged by the prophet, 
the nagging boss, the ranting man of action, of which type we 
have had so much in the past few decades that it will take a 
century or two of comparative sanity in the outside world before 
he can be judged with detachment ; and nothing seems less probable 
at the moment than a century or two of comparative sanity in the 
outside world. Time may discover whether he was a genius. No 
one can deny that he was a portent. HESKETH PEARSON 


Can the Camera Lie ? 


Our Changing Schools. By Roger Armfelt. (H.M.S.O. 2s.) 


At first sight, Mr, Armfelt’s account of our schools would seem 
to be “ roses, roses all the way.” The book is lavishly illustrated ; 
indeed, it might almost have been devised like some newspapers 
and magazines for those who cannot read. We see children, alert 
and attractive, trembling on the brink of life, eyes aflame with 
intelligent curiosity. Each one seems a stout Cortez, a new planet 
swimming into his ken with every lesson. A benevolent ex-dominie 
is shown teaching young recruits the “theory” of education, 
and on the opposite page a young woman is shown demonstrating 
its “ practice,” as she takes for a walk a group of grinning infants. 
A double page shows children leaping like young gazelles through 
sylvan glades in rural haunts. Lithographers study a camera lens, 
cabinet-makers eagerly absorb a scientific background, and what 
the boy is seeing in the jam-jar is nobody's business 

It would seem from these illustrations that with the Act of 1944, 
which a prefatory note tells us “inaugurated in our schools 4 
period of reform and expansion,” the bored boy, the unresponsive 
girl and the tired, jaundiced or indifferent teacher disappeared over- 
night. One positively longs to see the kind of class one knows—a 
mixed bag of natural children, as opposed to this galaxy of faces 
of conscientiously alert, fixedly happy and unbelievably intelligent 
pupils. Even the boy carrying stacked chairs brings to the job 
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| Which would you choose 
in the event of illness ? 


PRIVATE TREATMENT 
OR GENERAL WARD! 


The National Health Service ensures that 
everyone receives medical and, if necessary, 
hospital treatment in the event of illness or 
operation. 


To many people, however, the necessary 
formalities, the waiting and, finally, treat- 
ment in a general ward, are disconcerting 
both in anticipation and in practice. 

To such the B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive 
For a moderate annual sub- 





alternative. 
scription, graded to suit individual means and requirements, members can make 
their own arrangements for speedy and private treatment in nursing home or 
hospital paybed and the whole or the expenditure is 
refunded by B.U.P.A. 


major portion of 
In view of the fact that serious illness or the need for operation so often strikes 
without warning, it is no more than obvious wisdom to safeguard yourself and your 
family without delay. A brochure giving full particulars will gladly be sent on 


request. 
BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


(23/29) 61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1I. 
Branches throughout England, and in Scotland and N. Ireland 
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NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
& 4, WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 


Assets: £1,500,000. Reserves: £58,000 
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OoK over India 





NDIA’S leaders face immense 

tasks. The mass of her people 
are poor and illiterate. How can 
we help ? 


for the first time, and the move- 
ment is growing. We can see to it 
that our most precious possession, 
the Bible, is available for all who 
can read. The Bible Society, 





Two great needs are literacy and 
the Word of God. Christian 
agencies are helping to teach 34 
million people each year to read 


publishes the Scriptures in over 
100 Indian languages. Will you 
help? 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 








Pension 


The introduction of a 
Scheme, with its promise of security, 
brings contentment to your staff 
and thus increases their efficiency. 
It fosters good relations, promotes 
interest in the firm’s affairs and pro- 
vides a fitting reward after years of 
loyal service. The Scheme advocated 
by the Norwich Union reduces your 
administration costs to a minimum, 
determines your annual outlay and 
is backed by the security and 
experience of a leading British Life 
Office. No matter how small your 
staff, your contributions qualify for 
Income Tax concessions. 


Send NOW for booklet giving full detarls 


and advantages of a Norwich Union Staff 
Pension Scheme. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
12-30 SURREY ST., NORWICH, NORFOLK 


Without obligation (M ) 
you may send your 
booklet relating Address 


to Staff Pension 


Schemes to :— 
For the attention of Mr. 
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an air of cerebral concentration which many a sixth-form master 
would welcome but rarely sees 

If the Ministry's purpose in issuing this book was to sell to parents 
the “brave new world” of education in process of establishment 
by the Butler Act, they made a wise choice in entrusting the job 
to Mr. Armfelt. He has not only known the educational 
from more stand-points than perhaps any man in the country 
as teacher, inspector, chief education officer, secretary of the 
School Broadcasting Council, and now as Professor of Education 
at Leeds—but he is also a novelist. In this latter capacity he creates 
fictitious characters who discuss and ask facile questions in simple 
dialogue about education. Mr. Green, “a smart young man, who 
knew a lot,” deals summarily with the Three Rs. “ You see, the 
Three Rs don't loom so large nowadays We don't go chasing 
them. We say that if we set about educating in the right way, 
they will come in due time of their own accord.” This fascinating 
statement seems to suggest that since 1944 pupils in some mysterious 
way have become deft miracles of spontaneous gumption. Perhaps 
the Three Rs are coming “ of their own accord” to the children 
photographed gambolling through tuft and fern. Perhaps they 
do not come—which would account for the protests of dismay 
from the military authorities that their recruits are unable to write 
or spell in these our so enlightened days. Mr. Evelyn Waugh ts 
reported as having complained that “nobody under twenty-five 
can write an English sentence with two subordinate clauses without 
making at least six faults in grammar for which in older days he 
would have been birched.” This may be exaggeration for emphasis, 
but its truth is incontestable. Young people cannot be changed 
by Act of Parliament, and the natural child still needs both carrot 
and stick, if he is to profit from a process which involves sober 
discipline as well as fun and games JOHN GARRETI 


scene 


New Novels 
The Image of a Drawn Sword. By Jocelyn Brooke. (Bodley Head 
8s. 6d ) 
Week-End at Zuydcoote. By Robert Merle. (Lehmann. — 9s. 6d.) 
The Frontier. By Paul Tabori. (Sampson Low ys. Gd.) 
My Time, My Life. By George Camden, (Dent Rs. 6d.) 


The Pleasant Morning Light. By Josephine Lawrence. (Heinemann, 


ros. 6d.) 


is no relief greater than waking from a nightmare; no 
to be compared with the nightmare from which there ts no 
escape. The nightmare that becomes the only reality is the ultimate 
dread, far less endurable than any horror of true reality. The Image 

a Drawn Sword tells of the enduring nightmare ; Week-End at 
Zuvdcoote of horrible reality. The nightmare in the former is the 
conscription into a military unit, formed for an 


THERE 


norror 


nero s Strange 


nknown yet terrifying purpose, and admitting of no escape. The 
eality of the latter is the Dunkirk evacuation as lived by a group 
of French soldiers for whom no evacuation has been arranged. The 


itrocious happenings in this book are dispassionately more horrible 
than anything in The Image of a Drawn Sword : vet because Week- 





ROSALIND WADE 
THE RAFT 


This story of a week in a great London Hospital, by 
the author of The Widows, makes a mature and satis- 
fying novel 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT K. MARSHALL 
LITTLE SQUIRE JIM 


| 
A first novel of unusual charm that mixes fact and | 
fantasy. ‘Has conjured enchantment from his own 
remote hill country.” ERIC GILLETT (Sunday || 
Chronicle). 8s. 6d. 


MACDONALD | 


Ltd. 
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& Co. (Publishers), 
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End at Zuydcvote tells of something we have all, alas! iccepted 
as real life, it is Jocelyn Brooke's story that leaves one in the grip 
of obscure terror die 
None the less, it would seem that the assurance of reality 
compared with nightmare is becoming blurred today : 
many books and even more unaccepted manuscripts have 
nightmares that have oddly the same theme 
men, conscripted for an obscure and terrible purpose, cut off fro; 
ill life that includes women and children and home. finding a 
immediate compensation in a developing sense of comradeship and 
overhanging all, the certainty of ultimate disaster. It is frightenino 
to try to analyse the subconscious social stresses that make this 
theme so recurrent among young writers today 


ay 
Recent! 
told of 
the group of young 


There is a difficulty in criticising such books by the accepted 
canons of fiction-writing. It is possible to say that Jocelyn Brooke's 
story is well-written in clear descriptive prose, that he admirably 
conveys the fog of non-comprehension that prevents his hero's 
perfect communication with the unreal world, and that the putre 
faction and decay of the real world left behind is compelling and 
impressive. But with verisimilitude no criterion, how is it possible 
to criticise the symbolism of a nightmare ? Why must Reynard 
enter it through a dug-out, why is disobedience punished wit 
whippings lashed to a triangle, why does smoking become distastefy! 
to him? There can be no universally accepted significance in the 
symbolism of one man’s nightmare. Certainly the book is queerly 
and horribly frightening, but if such novels are to become the rule 
we must revise our beliefs about the function of the novel 

A strange feature of The Image of a Drawn Sword is that it ends 
with a triumph —* Reynard paused a moment longer, filled suddenly 
with a serene happiness such as he had never known before : his 
will unflinching, strong in his purpose: aware that past and future 
were fused at last in the living mement.” In contrast, the last 
sentence of Week-End at Zuydcoote is: “ Maillat did not even 
know that he was dying.” Maillat had, in the inferno of his week- 
end, lived kindly and morally and honestly. In most good books 
today all kind, moral, honest characters are defeated or killed in 
the end. Of the [friends who made up Maillat’s small group, it was 
inevitable. by contemporary rules, that the cheerful, friendly 
Alexandre should be blown up by a shell, and that Dhery, making 
his collaborationist black-market arrangements, should survive. [r 
this book there is no victory for the admirable virtues. — Its sense 
of defeat is perhaps best symbolised by the British officer at the 
cross-roads chanting, “ English to the right! French to the left!’ 
The English will embark: the French will rot. Even the choice 
of freedom or capture is an arbitrary nightmare choice. The book 
is superbly written and most excellently translated. Horrible as is 
its story, it compels the reader, comparing it with the first book, to 
recall Mr. Churchill’s conclusion to his first volume of war-memoirs 
that “ reality is better than dreams.” 

After these two, The Frontier seems rather a pathetic book. It 
is a well-told story of a village that, by a slip of a pen at the 1919 
Peace Conference, found itself with a frontier down the middle of 
its street. Stresses, hatreds, nationalisms develop, but finally, in 
that most touching of all contemporary wishful thinking, “The 
People ” arise and rectify the stupidity of “ Ther Politicians.” | 
can't, in fact, remember any case where “Ther People” have 
successfully done any such thing, but one can't help agreeing that 
it would be nice if they did. Friendly and sensible action by “ The 
People” is probably the Cinderella wish-theme of today, and The 
Frontier provides a most agreeable escape from reality. 

With My Time, My Life we are back in the nightmare world 
that is our reality today. This is a working-man’s journal of his 
life during the war. He is married, has a child, a good friend, and 
a home. His ambitions are limited to the desire to continue to 
enjoy these things, and perhaps one day—though he knows this will 
never come true—to live in the country. At the end of the book 
his friend, who went into the Army, has become a bitter fervid 
Zionist, and his wife and child are killed by the escape of gas into 
a tube-shelter. It is impossible to doubt that this simple moving 
book is written by a genuine working-class man who feels the 
middle classes (“ the ladidahs ”) as alien from him as another nation 
For the middle-class reader this book provides a most interesting 
documentary on the life and thought of a London worker. 

The Pleasant Morning Light is foolishly described on its jacket 
as “ A Romantic Novel,” but is, in fact, a most fascinating and 
searching account of three American girls and their own attitudes, 
and those of their society, to marriage. It would seem that the 
pressure on an American girl to get married—anyhow, to anyone— 
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is so intense that to be a spinster Is to know that you must be 
neurotic, abnormal and a total failure. I have discussed this book 
with American friends, who assure me the picture is accurate ; 
without this assurance I would have found it incredible. In a minor 
sphere the life it reveals is as nasty a nightmare as any. 
MARGHANITA LASKL. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. By H. G. Tibbutt. 


Bunyan Meeting. 5s.) 


(Trustees of the 


THROUGHOUT this year the Bunyan Meeting at Bedford is celebrating 
its tercentenary. What is now a united Baptist and Congregational 
institution was founded in 1650 by a group of Independents, among 
whom was John Gifford, an ex-Royalist officer and former Mayor 
of Bedford, who became its first minister. Bunyan himself became 
minister on his release from prison in 1672, and so remained until 
his death in 1688. Mr. Tibbutt gives a detailed and well-documented 
account of the growth and activities of the meeting. To its present 
premises opéned in 1849, and later improved and extended, others 
have since been added in neighbouring villages. Few religious com- 
munities can have adhered more closely to the spirit and intention 
of their founders, and it is pleasant to read in these pages the very 
many names of devout a simple people who have served the 
Bunyan Meeting. Macaulay observed: “It is a significant fact 
that till a recent period all the numerous editions of the Pilgrim's 
Progress were evidently meant for the cottage and the servants’ hall.” 
The “ educated minority * was a hundred years in discovering the 
merits of Bunyan, but the course of the Bunyan Meeting seems 
not to have been disturbed by his latter-day fame. 


By Harold Ingrams. (Murray. 18s.) 


Seven Across the Sahara. 


Most colonial servants, when posted from London to the Gold 
Coast, would think twice before deciding to drive themselves there. 
They would think a good deal oftener than twice if their family 
consisted of a seven-year-old daughter, a Hadhramaut-Arab adopted 
daughter a few years older, a young Scottish governess (subject, as 
it was to turn out, to homesickness, internal upsets and poetry- 
writing), an Aden lady of Persian descent who had emerged from 
strictest purdah some ten years before (but was to prove very handy 
at desert cookery), and an ex-A.T.S. secretary-chauffeuse. To the 
Ingramses, however, this seemed much the most sensible way to go. 
A 30 h.p. Ford V8 might be inferior to a camel, the African desert 
not up to the Hadhramaut, and the spoken Arabic odd ; but still 
any desert, any Arabic, was better than none. Their caravan 
caused some surprise, particularly among those determined to work 
out a convincing family relationship between its members, but 
reached the bat-infested bush-station in the Northern Territories 
intact. If there was discomfort on the way from sand, dust, heat, 
burst tyres, sore eyes, indigestion and shortened tempers, there were 
also high-lights: a mid-day rest by a well, a night under the stars 
on an inn roof, good talk with French officials who shared the 
travellers’ knowledge and love of desert ways. Mr. Ingrams is 
not alarmed by great subjects, and plunges into the connection 
between religion and climate or the basic problems of African 
development with as much enthusiasm as he sets out to cross the 
Sahara. The result is a fresh, unprofessional, stimulating book. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


IN face of the coming Budget stock markets have held up remark. 
ably well. The unexpectedly sharp improvement in the gold 
reserve has given a much-needed stimulus to gilt-edged, and news 
from the industrial front, although no longer uniformly good, is stil} 
satisfactory and a rise in rubber prices has not merely cheered 
rubber shareholders but encouraged fresh hopes that during the 
current quarter the dollar gap will again be closed. Against this 
background there has been a modest resumption of buying in the 
stock markets, especially of gilt-edged and some of the leading 
industrial equity shares, and sellers are naturally inclined to hold 
off. So far as the Budget is concerned, the revenue-expenditure 
picture, as it presents itself in the light of the known facts and 
what seem to be reasonable guesses, does not suggest the proba- 
bility of major changes. Ordinary expenditure, on the basis of the 
published estimates for 1950-51, will be £3,450 millions. Revenue, 
on the basis of existing taxation, allowing for the “ growth” factor 
in the increase in the national income and, on the debit side, for 
the cost in a full year of the concessions made last April and some 
falling off in windfall receipts, should be about £3,850 millions, 
That would leave an ordinary revenue surplus of £400 millions. 


Budget Prospects 


Net expenditure “below the line,” after giving due weight to 
the coming reduction in war damage payments, may well be around 
£370 millions. The prospective “ overall” surplus, after taking 
account of “ below the line” capital items, would thus come out 
at approximately £30 millions, or £32 millions less than the actual 
“overall” surplus for 1949-50. If these figures are within reason- 
able distances of those which will confront the Chancellor on 
Tuesday, they indicate that in the present context of disinflation— 
even mild disinflation—there is little, if any, scope for a reduction 
in the total tax burden. A little off beer, perhaps some minor 
concessions on earned income allowances—I doubt whether one 
is entitled to expect more than that. More pin-pricks for the 
ordinary shareholder to appease the Socialist left wing ? It is not 
impossible, but in my view it is unlikely. 


Cable Scheme Approved 


At the second attempt Sir Edward Wilshaw and his co-directors 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding) have succeeded, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, in obtaining approval for a capital reorganisation 
scheme. The revised plan. which differs materially from its ill- 
fated predecessor, is so attractive, with its numerous options to 
stockholders, that it was hard io see why any opposition should be 
raised except, perhaps, by holders of the preference capital. Now 
that the plan is through, subject to there being sufficient options 
to exchange into the ordinary stock of the reconstructed company 
to leave a minimum ordinary capital of £4,955,834, the question 
arises: What should the stockholders do ? Having recommended 
Cable ordinary stock at very much lower levels during the past 
two years, I find some difficulty in giving any advice other than to 
take the handsome profit. The stock should not be sold immediately 
at the current level of £281 but holders should opt for the allotment 
of 34 year unsecured loan stock which, together with the allocation 
of Savings Bonds, will enable them to realise in the market for a 
total of £295 sometime towards the end of June. 

At the meeting Sir Edward Wilshaw, to whom the ordinary 
stockholders owe a heavy debt of gratitude, outlined the prospects 
of the reorganised investment trust in encouraging terms. Manage- 
ment expenses are being reduced and the board will follow a 
generous dividend policy. I still feel, however, that the reorganised 
ordinary stock will not quite command par in the market when 
dealings start, so that any present holders who follow my advice 
by cashing out in June should be able to buy the reorganised equity 
at a reasonable discount—if that course appeals to them at the 
time. 

(Continued on page 518) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UPSONS LIMITED 
(DOLCIS SHOE COMPANY) 








Tue 30th annual general meeting of Upsons Limited was held on 
April 6th in London, Mr. T. N. Bird (the chairman) presiding. 
In the course of his speech, the chairman said: 


The consolidated accounts show that the profit balance was £833,913, 
which compares with the previous year’s figure of £907,839. The net 
profit, after taxation and pensions contribution, is £357,542, decline 
of £12,789. 

Our total turnover for 1949 exceeded that of 1948, which was itself 
a record, and I am glad to be able to report that unit sales of shoes, 
underwear and ali other merchandise substantially exceeded those of last 
year in every department of our business, 

With the balance brought forward of £207,018, we have a total of 
£1.040,931 now to be considered. Taxation will require £357,015. The 
directors recommend that a final dividend of 12} per cent. (less tax), 
making 20 per cent. for the full year, be paid on the Ordinary shares. 

On this occasion it is not proposed to add to the general reserve. Thus 
the amount to be carried forward to next year is increased from £207,018 
to £459,169 and is available with the general reserve to meet any con- 
tingencies which may arise. We have thus retained in the business out 
of net taxed profits the sum of no less than £252,151 during the year. 

Our stock at £1.571,989 is £502,433 higher than last year. I am glad 
to be able to report that the whole of this stock was purchased at prices 
ruling before the devaluation of the £, and in view of the inevitable 
tendency of prices to rise since devaluation, our larger stock may be 


regarded as a valuable asset. 


HeAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


I feel that I must refer once again this year to the heavy burden of 
taxation and indeed more bre vadly to the whole problem of incentive 





on which the health of bt Isiness depends. Ihe risks which have to te 
run nowadays are greater than ever. The rewards—whether to share- 
holders for the risks they take or to wage earners for work well done—are 

sufficient Ihe heavy taxation of working directors and senior staff 
who live for their business is discouraging; they are prevented from 
saving in a suitable manner for the latter years of their life and the life of 
their dependants and these are the people, be it noted, with vision, 
esource, and the ability to get things done on whom success and progress 
chiefly depend. It is the same with the craftsmen and pieceworkers 
whose stimulus to aim high is seriously affected. It is the same with 
our shareholders, who, having saved and invested their capital to enable 
us to do our trade, are entitled to payment for the use of their money. 
The latest penalty which ‘they have had to pay is an increase in the 

ofits tax and our one-thousand holders of Ordinary shares who take 
the greatest risk of profit and loss derive only £70,125 out of the total 
profit balance of £833,913. They receive less than 1 per cent. of our 
sales which makes nonsense of the clamour to slash profits to reduce the 
cost of living or for any other purpose. It is most desirable in these 
difficult times that both shareholders and employees should be encouraged 
to persevere with mental and physical action, enterprise and initiative, and 
for this purpose there is nothing more effective than a good reward both 
in dividends and wages earned and retained. 


Controls in many forms have remained with us during the year 1949, 
Most of them outlived their usefulness long ago, but '" am glad to be 

that the Board of Trade has accepted the principle of decon- 
g our industry as quickly as possible and we have strong hopes 
hat more of our fetters will be removed soon. 





Export TRADE 
ve continued to make a substantial contribution to the export 
trade of our industry and our total exports for 1949 are greater than those 
Ve have obtained a desirable increase in hard-currency areas 
which has compensated for a decrease in some of the soft-currency areas. 
Pre-War, aS a COMpany, We were much more noteworthy as importers 
exporters but, in the national interest, we have set ourselves a 


=> 


ce Xport target even though this yields us a smaller rate of profit 
than that which we can earn with the same merchandise at home. I am 
sure that you will agree that this is the right policy for us to follow at the 
present time. 

We have progressive plans for steady development during the coming 
year—just how successful they will be I cannot say but no effort will be 
Spared to make them effective. It is the uncertainties outside our own 
cont which make a forecast imprudent, however, I consider we should 


de Optinustic of another satisfactory year. 





The report was adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 
AMENDED SCHEME APPROVED 











By and Order of the Court a meeting of the ordinary stockholders of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) Limited, was held on April Sth in London, 
to consider an amended Scheme of Arrangement to be made between 
the company and its subsidiary and sub-subsidiary companies, 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (The Governor), in the course of 
his speech, said: Whilst I do not intend to recapitulate the full details 
of the modified scheme which is now before you, I should like to make 

1 brief reference to the events leading up to it. In April, 1949, at the 
amma’ general meeting of the company, I stated that your directors 
considered that it would be in the best interests of the stockholders to 
distribute a substantial portion of the compensation to stockholders. 
On November 25th last, a scheme of reconstruction was submitted to 
you which went even further than that, and in fact proposed the dis- 
tribution of the whole of the compensation award. This scheme was, 
however, rejected by the ordinary stockholders of the holding company, 
but approved, by substantial majorities, by the stockholders, shareholders 
and debenture stockholders of the underlying companies. I undertook 
at that meeting to endeavour to bridge the gap between the various 
divergent opinions. 

I am in a position to inform you this morning that a sufficient number 
of proxies in favour of the scheme has been lodged with the directors 
to ensure its adoption, subject of course to the votes which may be cast 
at the close of this meeting. 

In the explanatory statement I said that the terms on which the 34-year 
unsecured steck would be issued would be fixed just before option 
forms were despatched to ordinary stockholders. I also said that in 
fixing these terms the board would be guided by independent advisers 
and would endeavour to issue the stock on terms which should, in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, ensure that the market quotation 
opened at not less than par. The board has now consulted independent 
advisers, who have stated that a 3}-year unsecured loan stock carrying 
3 per cent. interest and issued at par should, in the absence of unfore- 
seen circumstances, be assured of an opening market quotation of not 
less than par. The board has therefore decided to issue the stock at 
par bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

At the meeting and at a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 


a card vote was taken. 
S 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 








ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 





Tue annual general meeting of The Rugby Portland Cement Company 
Limited will be held on April 27th. 

The following is an extract from the 
managing director, Mr. Halford W. L. 
accounts : 

Both production and deliveries of cement for 
of the figures for 1948, and our total profit is again a 
export trade also made further headway. These results are the more 
satisfactory because we were running virtually to capacity throughout 
1948 and have had no additional plant in production to help us in 1949. 
They reflect, therefore, great credit on all our staff and workpeople 
The amounts due to them under our profit-sharing schemes are linked 
to the dividend paid to the ordinary shareholders, so tha: an increased 
dividend on the ordinary shares automatically means an increase in the 
remuneration of all the company’s employees 

The trading profit of the group including income from investments 
amounted to £396,393, which compares with £355,516 for 1948. After 
providing a substantially higher sum for depreciation, for all taxation, 
and for the dividends on the preference shares, the net amount available 
for the ordinary shareholders is £110,668. We propose a dividend of 
174 per cent. on the parent company’s ordinary shares, which requires 
£48,125, leaving £62,543 to be added to the balance of undistributed 
profits carried forward in the books of the parent and subsidiary 
companies. 

A distribution of 5 per cent, to the ordinary shareholders from capital 
reserves is also proposed. You will remember that it was indicated last 
year that in the absence of unforeseen circumstances we hoped to be 
able to recommend such a distribution annually until further notice. 

I direct your attention once again to the charge for the so-called 
profits tax, which this year is taking £50,000. This tax is iniquitous in 
its inception and inequitable in its incidence. It is nothing but a disguised 
— levy. It is an infliction on industry, partly, 1 suppose, owing 
to the class hatred of warped minds with which unfortunately we have 
become so familiar in this country during the past five years; partly 
to the furtherance of what is apparently the socialist principle of the 
State grabbing whatever it can. with a reckless disregard for the 
consequences, in order to finance its excessive expenditure ; partly to 
the reluctance or inability of the Government to explain the simple facts 
of industrial finance to the workers in industry. 


speech of the chairman and 
Reddish, circulated with the 
1949 were in excess 
record. Our 


DivipEND Poticy 


This same pandering to ignorance and prejudice is responsible for the 
threats snarled at directors who do not weakly and meekly agree to 
limit the dividends paid to their shareholders. 

The assets of this company belong to you, 
the shareholders. The directors are your agents. True it is that under 
the Companies Act you cannot demand a higher dividend than that 
recoms nended by the directors, but this provision itself places an added 
moral responsibility on the directors to take all possible factors into 
account when considering their dividend policy. They must have regard 
not only to the present but also to the future and the long-term interests 
of the company. They must remember, as much in the interests of the 
employees as of the shareholders, that the market valuation of the 
company’s shares, and thus the credit-worthiness of the company and 
the price at which a new capital issue might be made if required in the 
future, is influenced by the dividends paid. In present circumstances they 
cannot ignore the nationalisation threat nor the disgraceful treatment 
»f the shareholders in the iron and steel companies. They would indeed 
admitted for one moment the 


ladies and gentlemen, 





be failing in their duty to you if they 
right of any outsider to dictate their policy. 

Copies of the full speech may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Company at Crown House, Rugby 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT—(Continued fren page 516) 
S.M.T. Preference Decision 
Just too late to influence the fate of the Cable scheme the 


insurance companies who took a stand on behalf of the Preference 
stockholders of the Scottish Motor Traction Company have won 
the day. Sir Andrew Murray, the S.M.T. chairman, now Suggests 
repayment of the 1,000,000 6$ per cent. £1 preferences at 25s. each 
and is asking for ordinary stockholders’ approval. I feel that he 
should and will get the required support—for two reasons. This 
is a case in which repayment at par is so obviously in conflict with 
equity that it is by no means certain that recent legal decisions 
would be upheld if the case were carried to the House of Lords 
Second, the cost of the proposed compromise to the ordinary stock- 
holders is quite moderate. As Sir Andrew points out, unless some 
compromise is reached, the distribution of the £4 nominal of British 
Transport stock on each 5s. ordinary unit from the sale of the road 
interests to the Government may be delayed for at least two years. 
That is not a pleasant prospect. The $.M.T. compromise may have 
important repercussions on the rights of preference shareholders 
in other companies, such as collieries, faced by repayment problems, 
It should certainly encourage preference holders to stand up for 
their just rights. 


Leopoldina Share-out 


Stockholders in the Leopoldina Railway have had to wait a long 
time—through no fault of their directors—for details of the board's 
proposals for sharing out the proceeds of the sale of the undertaking 
to the Brazilian Government. Now that the plan has been issued, 
some holders of the ordinary stock, it seems, are to organise 
opposition. They appear to be dissatisfied with the price obtained 
for the assets and to be critical of the board’s proposal to bring in 
the debenture holders for a further participation in any sums which 
may become available over and above the basic minimum. This 
Opposition seems to me to be woefully wrong-headed. It is a feature 
of the proposed scheme that holders of the debenture stocks, and 
especially of the Terminal Company's debentures, are called on to 
make sacrifices purely in the interests of the junior stockholders. 
In my view the scheme, if it is to be criticised at all, errs on the 
side of generosity to the holders of the preference and ordinary 
stock, whose voting power receives more than its due. 

As the railway is now barely earning enough to cover wages, any 
failure to approve the scheme, resulting in the cancellation of the 
sale agreement, would clearly be disastrous for stockholders of all 
classes. Meantime, the uncertainties surrounding the position, 
including the fact that the deal has stil! to be ratified by the Brazilian 
Congress, are reflected in wide discounts in the market on the pro- 
posed take-over prices. The 4 per cent. debentures, around £990, 
look the best value for money for anybody with patience and steady 
nerves. 


King’s Motors (Oxford) 


Last December I called attention to the merits of the new 2s. 


ordinary shares issued by King’s Motors (Oxford), the ca: "and 
motor cycle agents and distributors The market quotation, then 
8s. 3d., has now moved up to Ys. in anticipation of the results for 


the year to March 31 which are expected in June. I still feel these 
shares are under-valued and have scope for improvement in the 
light of the company’s position and prospects. In each of the past 
three years, in spite of the handicaps of petrol-rationing and the 
restricted flow of new cars, the company has made good profits, 
which have earned an 80 per cent. dividend with a large margin 
to spare. Now that the ordinary capital has been doubled by the 
new issue made last December one must be prepared for a reduc- 
tion in the dividend rate but I shall be surprised if something more 
than one-half the 80 per cent. previously in force is not forthcoming. 
An interim of 20 per cent., implying a minimum total of 40 per 
cent., has already been declared. If 50 per cent. is paid the shares 
at 9s. will be showing a yield of over 11 per cent.—a generous return 
on the equity of a company already doing well which stands to 
benefit substantially from any improvement in the petrol-rationing 
situation 
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